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Get the “Promotion of the Month”, 
newest merchandising service for bak ers. It’s — 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
. a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national 5 for details. You'll be glad 











like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


Mnternational 


ILLING COMPANY 








“BAKERY-PROVED” 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Your flour looks whiter in 
Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags. 
Use Bemis Blue to build repeat sales. 








FER os 
{SPA' EAC) General OfFices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
9 i, ‘Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS . 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR : a 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : gli Stim Preis ae 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR te “pet se axe Partha 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS i 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S~MOST“MODERN Pi 
2? a Lee 


a 
- ie 


MILLS AT SPOKANE : WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 





i QUALITY FLOURS 
FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Left MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS pitigh 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HIi NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 








selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 


ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


y BURRKRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING -* 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & kK. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 








Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








FRANK A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enxkeg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





_- quality in flour can only be the 
result of adequate experience, skilled 
craftsmen, modern equipment and a 
determination to produce the best. 
| These are the important factors that 
BREAD—Your Best and have always guided the production of 
7 Cheapest Food I-H flours. I-H products must always 
| be right. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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5 
BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 
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No rabbits come out of the hat in the flour milling business. 


The true cost of milling a sack of flour is lower in some mills 
than others because the most efficient ones are better equipped 
and planned. And no matter how keen mill management may 


be in other respects, it cannot successfully carry a load of pro- 
duction costs higher than the average of the industry. 


Lots of folks feel they can’t afford mill improvements when 


profits are poor. But that is just the time when mill efficiency 
is the most important. 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in operations now and may strengthen your 
competitive position. In analyzing your operations, J-H_ engi- 
neers have the benefit of nearly 33 years’ experience in designing 
and building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 














ONES — os Company 


‘Designers and Builders for PMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices 
WINNIPEG - 


\STERN EXPORT 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
0) Se}, RROMeee IU \:14:-2-910).| a 0O), BA 12 Va Ol, Lenne) 
RE 


OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 








| Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
H/ —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
y —Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


} Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
\\ Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
1 











Specialists in Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST *« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS 


“LAKURON”™ 














+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address eum O 
“ ‘ wed ou poe ger 
HASTINGS on EO CABLE CODES 
Montreal CSErAy USED 


CANAO 


eeonreses 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“Thrifty citizens ... 


with Savings Bonds... 
less likely to be taken in 
by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists...” 


LUCIUS D. CLAY 
' Chairman of the Board 


Continental Can Company 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 


variably direct to the ‘have nots’.” 


¢ To thousands of company executives. accountants. pay- 
roll department employees. PSP means Payroll Savings 
Plan. the simple payroll allotment operation through 
which employees make a monthly investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 
PSP spells Personal Security Plan, 

¢ Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43.000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 

* Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop ... Joe Green in the boiler room . . . and 
eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


deaf ear to “.. . the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists. Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe... and the “Old Timer.” who eats his lunch with 
Bill. talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 
will make a nice addition to his Social Security. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 


and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 509%—or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division. U. S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 


try. your employees and your company—through the PSP. 





Contributed in the"public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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: For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 
use this fancy, short patent spring 
wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 


silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


fey ene 

sey Commander-Larabee 
\= = MILLING COMPANY 

y A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Big Grain Need Seen in Korean Aid 





QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR 
MAY BE NEEDED AT OUTSET 





Foreign Aid Bills Outlined; Senate Committee Approves 
Request for $200 Million by Transfer 
of Military Funds 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Led by an ad- 
ministration request for an appro- 
priation of $200 million for emer- 
gency aid for Korea between now 
and Jan. 1, 1954, plus other aid 
sources, high level government offi- 
cials see in the Korean truce situa- 
tion a strong demand for U. S. sur- 
pluses of cereal grains and soybeans. 

The necessity for quick shipments 
of food could mean that flour would 
make up a good share of the initial 
aid, some observers believe 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in its discussion of a defense 
supplemental appropriations bill has 
given its approval of the $200 million 
aid request. This is not necessarily 
new money but rather a substitution 
of military funds assigned to war 
purposes to relief aid for Korea. 

Prior to the introduction of the ad- 
ministration financial aid proposal it 
was learned from top government 
sources that the Korean truce would 
mean substantially heavier shipments 
of all types of relief supplies to South 
Korea. 

Foreign aid organizations of the 
government have been surveying the 
Korean relief problem. They said 
this week that requirements for the 
next year in terms of cereal grains 
would be between 250,000 and 750,000 
tons. This wide gap in the estimates 
is due to the fact that they are being 
made on a long distance basis on a 
hypothetical base of daily require- 
ments per capita. 

Officials quoting these divergent 
estimates say they believe that cereal 
grain requirements will ultimately be 
on the high side of the guesses now 
being made. 


Flour Fourth on List 

Here is the way they size up 
Korean requirements for cereals in 
terms of domestic preference. First, 
Korea needs rice, next barley, next 
grain sorghums and finally wheat or 
wheat flour. 

How the Korean demand will be 
met remains to be determined by the 
terms of the U. S. aid program 

If the aid were to be handled 
through the President’s emergenc, 
famine assistance program recently 
approved by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee it would be from CCC 
stocks of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Since CCC has relatively little if 
any supplies of rice, barley and grain 
sorghums, it would mean that either 
CCC would have to enter the open 
market to buy these supplies or sub- 
stitute wheat for a large portion of 
the requirement. However, under the 
grant of authority to the chief execu- 
tive for general foreign aid emer- 
gencies there is no power for the 
chief executive to buy commodities 
in the open market. He would be re- 


quired to make available supplies 
from CCC stocks. 

Under the Korean relief request 
sent to Congress this week by the 
White House this obstacle would be 
surmounted, and part of the $200 
million request would be available to 
purchase rice, barley and grain sor- 
ghums which CCC does not have in 
adequate stocks. 

Government officials were unable 
to estimate the character of the aid 
which would move immediately. They 
said it depended on the situation in 
the Army supply pipeline where 
the Army has been feeding South 
Koreans on what is known as an 
“unrest” ration. 

It is probable that immediate 
emergency supplies will have to be 
pushed into Korea rapidly to keep the 
population in a comparatively happy 
condition. This could mean that sub- 
stantial amounts of wheat flour may 
have to be moved quickly into that 
area. 

But the issue is now one of deter- 
mining the type of cereal grains 
Korea will need and whether those 
requirements are to be administered 
under the Army or through the facili- 
ties of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration. 

That Congress has seen fit to move 
immediately to implement the White 
House request for Korean aid to the 
tune of $200 million from the military 
budget is not necessarily significant. 
This move is seen as expedient by 
Congress and not meaning that the 
Army will administer the truce aid 
conditions. 

It is probable that while the funds 
will come from an Army budget, MSA 
officials will ultimately be called in 
to administer the program. In fact, 
the MSA act contains a Korean aid 
title which would provide adequate 
opening for MSA to enter this situa- 
tion. 

On the basis of the highest esti- 
mate made on the Korean require- 
ments, 18 million bushels of wheat 
may be needed. However, native 
Korean preference is for rice and 
barley, neither of which is in rela- 
tively surplus supply in this country. 
It is expected that the native pref- 
erence will have to be subordinated 
in a degree to match the availability 
of supplies here. This would mean 
that Korea will have to take a large 
share of its supply requirements in 
terms of wheat rather than rice. 

It will take several weeks for the 
supply requirements for Korea to 
cystallize, but in the meantime it is 
possible that immediate urgent de- 
mands to keep the Army pipeline 
filled will require that emergency 
flour shipments will have to move to 
build up a strong victory psychology 
in South Korea. That possibility is 
worthy of immediate attention on 
the part of the milling industry which 
has previously displayed its capacity 
for speedy action in the shipment of 





wheat flour to Germany under ex 
traordinary circumstances. 

Meantime, the influence that othe: 
foreign aid will have on exports of 
agricultural commodities in 1953-54 is 
tangled in a maze of proposed levis- 
lation. 

The Mutual Security Agency 
thorization act provided that $1 
million to $250 million of MSA tund 
would be spent for U. S. commodcitie 
to be sold in foreign countries fo 
local currencies which in turn world 
be used for payment of various su 
plies and services. Last week, t! 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
chopped the amount down to a lim't 
of $100 million. 

Within the MSA budget request, 
not more than $400 million of eco- 

ee 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Major Baking 
Firms Record 
Higher Profits 


Major baking companies are re- 
porting increased sales and_ profits 
during the first half of 1953, with 
some companies attaining profit rec 
ords and one company reporting al 
most twice the net income this yea: 
it totaled for the same period in 1952 

The largest sales in dollars and 
pounds of any similar period in the 
history of the company were reported 
by Continental Baking Co., New 
York. Net income per share of com- 
mon was $2.12 against 82¢ last year 

Net sales for the 26 weeks ended 
June 27, 1953, were $95,603,590, com 
pared with $84,946,732 for the like 
period in 1952. Net income for the 
period was $2,980,115 compared with 
$1,586,244 in 1952. 

Net sales for the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, also rose sharply 
Sales for the first 27 weeks of this 
year increased $2,463,050 over those 
for the first 27 weeks of 1952, when 
sales were unfavorably affected by 
an industry-wide strike in Pittsburgh, 
lasting over eight weeks. Net income 
for the period was $1,085,714, com- 
pared with $868,860 for the same 
period last year. 

Earnings were $1.19 per share the 
first half of this year, compared with 
90¢ for the 1952 period. 

In Kansas City, R. L. Nafziger, 
president of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., reports net earnings of $1,357, 
644 based upon unaudited figures for 
the 28 weeks ended July 11, 1953, 
after depreciation and interest and 
after provision of $2,635,428 for fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.90 per share of common 
stock 

The tax provision includes a retro- 
active increase, equal to 27¢ per share 
common, applicable to the first quar- 
ter (16 weeks) 1953, to adjust the 
excess profits tax rate from 15% (the 
rate in effect at that time) to the 
new rate of 30% which has been ap 
plied to the entire 28-week period 

Net income for the corresponding 
period of 1952 was $1,159,142 equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.58 per 
common share. 

Net sales for the first 28 weeks of 
1953 totaled $45,276,210, against $41,- 
977,646 in the same period of 1952. 


Dr. Glenn King 
to Head Grain 
Sanitation Group 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare have agreed upon Dr. Glenn 
King of New York as chairman of 
the 15-man grain sanitation advisory 
committee 

The first meeting of the committee 
is scheduled for Aug. 12 in Wash- 
ington. 

Acting as executive secretary of 
the group will be E. J. Murphy, as- 
sociate Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration director and in charge 
of federal grain standards. 

Dr. King is well known in nutri- 
tional circles and is presently head 
of the Nutrition Foundation in New 
York City. This organization is best 
known in milling circles as the ve- 
hicle which promoted the nutritional 
campaign which introduced enrich- 
ment of flour in Newfoundland. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. RALPH C. SOWDEN 
DIES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Mrs. Gertrude Relph Sowden, wife of 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and president of the Millers 
National Federation, died July 21 at 
a hospital in Tulsa, Okla. She had 
been ill for about 18 months. 

Born in Menomonie, Wis., Mrs. 
Sowden always took an interest in 
the teaching of children. She was a 
kindergarten teacher early in her life 
and for 30 years after the Sowdens 
moved to Arkansas City she taught 
a Sunday school class in the Trinity 
Episcopal Church. She married Mr. 
Sowden in 1907. Besides her husband 
she is survived by two children, A. 
James Sowden, vice president and 
treasurer of the New Era Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Katherine Bristow, Rayville, 
La. Survivors also include two broth- 
ers and four grandchildren. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Pakistan Cancels 
Wheat Purchase 
from Australia 


WASHINGTON~— Cancellation of a 
Pakistan purchase of 50,000 tons of 
Australian wheat has been agreed to 
by the Australian Wheat Board, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agriculture 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The agreement was made despite 
the fact that the Wheat Board real- 
ized it probably would be impossible to 
sell the wheat at a price equal to 
that provided in the Pakistan deal. 
The purchase had been made earlier 
this year at a price equivalent to 
$2.41 bu. 

Pakistan requested cancellation of 
the purchase because of the recent 
gift of 1 million tons of wheat from 
the US. 
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GENERAL MILLS’ NET EARNINGS 
$11,468,171 DURING PAST YEAR 


Net Income Equal to $4.68 a Share of Common for Gain 
of 72c; Flour Sales Account for 52°; of 
$4831, Million Total Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., in its annuai report released 
July 24, showed an increase in net 
earnings to $11,468,171 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1953, compared 
with $9,549,466 the previous year. 

Net earnings per dollar of sales 
were 2.4% compared with 2% for the 
1952 fiscal year. 

The company's sales during the 
year totaled $483,067,000, a new high 
record in dollar volume and an in- 





732,000, or $6.76 a share of common. 

Net income was divided between 
dividends on preferred and common 
stocks, totaling $6,626,342, and the 
reinvestment in the business of $4,- 
841,829. 

An interesting sidelight of the re- 
port was the story of the company’s 
diversification. Last year, flour ac- 
counted for 52% of total dollar sales, 
whereas in 1938 it accounted for 74% 
The noted that 


report last yeat 
crease of approximately $15 mill‘on formula feeds accounted for 19% of 


from the previous year’s total. 

Net income was $4.68 a share of 
common stock, compared with $3.94 
a year ago. Taxes paid to local, state 
and federal governments totaled $14,- 


dollar sales, package foods 18%, 
chemical, mechanical and 
tivities 11%. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, pvresi- 


and 
other ac- 
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Results of Operations 
Year ended May 31 
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dent, pointed out that the company 
continued its program of diversifica- 
tion during the year with the acquisi- 
tion of O-Cel-O, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
maker of cellulose sponges. This 
operation is now the O-Cel-O divi 
sion of GMI. 

A decline of 7,200 sacks in the total 
daily capacity of the company’s flour 
milling operations was noted in the 
report. GMI now operates 17 flour 
mills with a total capacity of 138 009 
sacks. Its formula feed milling ca- 
pacity, on a 16-hour day basis, was 
listed at 3,075 tons daily in nine 
plants. The company’s total grain 
storage capacity is 46,399,000 bu. 

GMI officials stated in the report 
that indlustry sale of flour abroad 
was handicapped by heavy production 
in foreign nations and by generous 
supplies of wheat. “Company export 
business was improved despite these 
market conditions,” it was stated. 


New Products Added 

Two new grocery products were 
introduced during the year: Betty 
Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix and 
Yellow Cake Mix. The company en- 
tered the sweetened breakfast cereal 
market in March with two products 
which currently are being 
tested. 

The mechanical division completed 
development of four new home ap- 
pliances—a food mixer, waffle baker, 
coffee maker and fryer-cooker. The 
division already has an automatic 
iron, steam ironing attachment and 
automatic toaster. 

The research laboratories reported 
development of a group of versatile 
materials with many possible appli- 
cations in industry. 


sales 


Management Decentralized 
Mr. Bell, in a statement accom- 
panying the annual report, said that 
the company’s management has been 
decentralized administratively. He ex- 
plained that operating responsibility 
has been delegated to seven divisional 








Mark Condo 


JOINS PATTERSON—C. J. Patter- 
son, president of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. has announced the appointment 
of Mark Condo as production service 
representative. Mr. Condo has spent 
21 years as a baker, interrupted only 
by four years in the army. For the 
last seven years he has been associat- 
ed with the Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, Inc., in Denver, Des Moines and 
St. Joseph, Mo. He is also a graduate 
of the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago. Initially, Mr. Condo will 
work through the four state area of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 
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John A. 


Dunn 


NEW POST—John A. Dunn has been 
appointed creative director for the 
advertising division of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, according to an 
announcement by William L. Good- 
man, vice president and advertising 
director. Coming to the Long com- 
pany from the Hotpoint Co., Chicago, 
where he was assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
commercial equipment department, 
Mr. Dunn assumed his new duties 
June 8. In his new post, Mr. Dunn 
will direct the creative development 
of complete advertising programs for 
clients of the Long company, which 
include leading independent whole- 
sale bakeries all over the U.S. and 
Canada. Also newly appointed on the 
Long creative staff is Miss Bette L. 
Middleton, copywriter, who will as- 
sist Mr. Dunn in the development of 
bakery food advertising for Long cli- 
ents. She has been associated with 
Long since 1949, 





managers, each responsible for a 
specific product line operation. 

“This plan brings decision closer to 
the plant and to the customer,” Mr. 
Bell said. “It provides greater oppor- 
tunities for our management people, 
and it establishes clearer lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority.” 

Regarding the company’s operations 
during the past year, Mr. Bell said 
that GMI officials considered the year 
“most satisfactory.” 

“The operating 
earnings reflected 
are gratifying; 


results and the 
from our efforts 
more important, dur- 
ing this year we have laid a still 
firmer foundation for the future of 
the company,” he said. 

“It was a yvear of growth and de- 
velopment, marked by the introduc- 
tion of several new products and ex- 
pansion into new fields of 
tion.” 


opera- 


Weather Important Factor 
Mr. Bell said that the operations 
of General Mills are always affected 
by the weather, since its grain pur- 
chases are hedged, however, price 
fluctuations do not materially affect 
operations. “Nonetheless, the weather 
is always a major factor in determin- 
ing the quality of many materials 
with which we work. Last year was 
no exception. We had bumper crops, 
but the quality varied widely. It is a 
tribute to the technical skill of our 
people that the company was able to 
successfully produce high quality 
flour, oat products, and soybean prod- 

ucts in the face of difficulties.” 
The open winter of 1952-53 made 
and forage more available 


pasture 
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than normal, affecting the demand 
for formula feeds, Mr. Bell reported. 
In addition, livestock and poultry 
prices were generally low in relation 
to the cost of feed, he reported. 
Economic Analysis 

Mr. Bullis, in commenting upon 
current economic conditions in the 
U. S., said, “Our high support prices 
for farm products still are incentives 
to high production and will cause 
embarrassment until we have made 
the necessary adjustments. Such ad- 
justments are in process, but they are 
not easy to complete. Adjustments 
always cause distress and trouble; 
there is no painless solution.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Bullis 
noted that the U. S. population is 
growing steadily and there is a tre- 
mendous increase in children under 
five years of age. 

“Our population continues to in- 
crease at the rate of more than 1% 
a year, which means approximately 
two million additional mouths to feed 
each year. It is difficult to forecast 
when the demand for food by our 
increasing population will catch up 
with our production of food. Our 
farmers have shown that they have 
the ability and imagination to apply 
scientific solutions to the technical 
problems of increasing farm produc- 
tion; however, I am sure that over 
the years the demand for food will 
increase.” 


Business Outlook 


In a forecast of the economic future 
of the U. S., Mr. Bullis said: 

“Our total national production is 
at record-breaking levels, according 
to the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. Consumers are still purchasing 
durable goods, housing, and non-dur- 
able goods at a very high rate. Busi- 
ness expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment continue to be remarkably 
stable. Government expenditures 
have continued to increase, but I be- 
lieve the rate of increase is being 
brought under control. This has been 
particularly difficult, because of the 
huge appropriations and commitments 
for production of defense materials 
since the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea. However, defense expendi- 
tures by the government at a reason- 
ably high level will probably continue 
for some time to come. 


Business Analysis Difficult 


“It is not easy to analyze business 
prospects when there are no apparent 
or significant trends. We know that 
total expenditures are continuing to 
remain high. It is possible that busi- 
ness expenditures for plant and 
equipment may be reduced. Perhaps 
there may be a reduction of inven- 
tories. 

“There may be a decline from the 
present high plateau of business ec 
tivity, but against this possibilit: 
there is the possibility of tax reduc- 
tion next year which would ease th 
burden on both business and _ indi- 
viduals. There is also the need for in 
creased expenditures for schoo!s and 
roads 

“The money supply is vital to ow 
economy and the monetary authori- 
ties, who have attempted to contro! 
rising prices and the installment debt 
by tightening money, have indicated 
they are prepared to do what is nec- 
essary as the situation requires. 

“These are problems for the future, 
but these problems should have our 
attention now while we are enjoying 
record-breaking levels of good busi- 
ness. Planning for the future is mak- 
ing thoughtful preparation today for 
the events which we expect tomor- 
row.” 
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Tide Turns Against Fattening Phobia 





Use of Bread in Reducing Diets 
Increases, Millers’ Institute Finds 


CHICAGO — Who should get the 
credit for the increasing number of 
reducing diets circulated in America 
that stress the fact that “neither 
bread nor any one food is in itself 
fattening”? 

Many millers and bakers give the 
credit to Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, pro- 
fessor of human nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, says the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Almost four years 
ago, Dr. Leverton pioneered research 
to show that enriched white bread 
‘an be included in a scientifically 
planned reducing diet. Today millions 
of copies of her diet have been cir- 
culated. 

“Day by day evidence is accumu- 
lating to show that Dr. Leverton’s 
basic research turned the tide against 
the ‘fattening phobia’, the institute 
reports. 

The most recent development has 
been the newspaper circulation of a 
series of 12 articles by Dr. Leverton 
on “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion.”” Syndicated by the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the articles have gained a 
total circulation of almost 70 million 
in 38 papers. Other papers have 
scheduled the articles. More than 
300,000 separate copies of the diet 
leaflet have been distributed as a 
result. Another five million copies of 
the three-day diet used in the original 
research have been circulated to the 
public by millers, bakers and the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

When Dr. Leverton devised her or- 
iginal diet, she chose foods that were 
nutritionally adequate in all respects 
but calories, that were low cost, that 
might easily be purchased at neigh- 
borhood stores and that were popu- 
lar. Twelve overweight young women 
at the University of Nebraska agreed 
to follow this 1,200 calorie diet for 54 
days. They underwent medical ex- 
aminations. At the end of the diet 
period, each had lost from 14 to 22 
lb.—an average of 19.2 lb. each. Doc- 
tors found the girls remained in ex- 
cellent health and might have con- 
tinued indefinitely on the diet. The 
2% |b. loss per week was regarded 
as being completely safe and sensible. 


Bread at Each Meal 


The diet in the research project in- 
cluded enriched white bread at every 


meal. Results were reported before a 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Assn., and published in the associa- 
tion's journal. Later, a leaflet contain- 
ing the original diet received the seal 
of acceptance of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. 

Since that time, published diets 
which deny bread to reducers have 
become less and less frequent. More 
and more, published diets and profes- 
sional comment stress the fact that 
“no one food makes you fat. You gain 
weight when you eat food containing 
more calories than your body needs. 
Reduce your calorie intake, eat a 
nutritionally balanced diet that is low 
in calories—-and you will lose weight.” 

About a year ago the Wheat Flour 
Institute commissioned Dr, Leverton 
to write the series of 12 newspaper 
articles on weight reduction. As a 
convenience to dieters, the original 
menu used in the research was ex- 
tended to provide 10 days of low- 
calorie meals. Again, breadstuffs were 
used to bring diet costs down and 
keep nourishment high. The articles 
and the new “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction and Control” leaflet were 
made available to newspapers in 
metropolitan areas. This syndicated 
“package” was offered on an “exclu- 
sive” basis to just one paper at a 
time within a circulation area. Black 
and white photographs were pro- 
vided. Editors offered copies of the 
leaflet to readers on request. 

In a large western city, Dr. Lever- 
ton’s articles were running in one 
paper, while a rival newspaper fea- 
tured the Elmer Wheeler “Fat Boy's 
Diet.’ Editors were surprised to find 
that Dr. Leverton’s “common sense”’ 
articles stimulated over 12,500 re- 
quests for leaflets. The competitive 
newspaper received 4,500 requests for 
the “Fat Boy Calorie Counter.” 

“Public interest in reducing and 
low calorie diets appears to continue 
unabated—-provoked by the fact that 
overweight has been named America’s 
greatest health problem,” the insti- 
tute’s report says. “The American 
Medical Assn. has published figures 
to show that more than 30 million 
people are overweight. Evidence 
mounts that the nation wants almost 


desperately to reduce its waistline. 
“National magazine editors, ever 
sensitive to popular interest, continue 
to run reducing diets. Most diets fea- 
tured today include enriched or whole 
grain bread, whereas a few years ago 
bread was usually missing from most 
if not all reducing diets. Recently 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 


keeping, Today's Woman, McCalls 
and other top magazines have run 
such diets. 

“Similar interest in safe, low-cost, 


popular-food diets has shown itself 
amongst doctors. It is reported that 


the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
now gives patients a reducing diet 
that includes bread. Many = state 


health officers, departments and simi- 
lar organizations are distributing Dr 
Leverton’s 10-day diet leaflet. A re- 
cent series of test mailings on the 
diet leaflet to doctors show remark- 
ably high response for the medical 
profession. More than 15% of the 
doctors asked for quantities of the 
10-day diet leaflet. Many of them 
write a second and third time to re- 
plenish their supplies. Their letters 
sound a note of high professional 
praise for Dr. Leverton’s work.” 

Mailings of the diet series from the 
Wheat Flour Institute to newspapers 
continue. Additional mailings to doc- 
tors on a city-by-cits 
planned. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF 


basis are also 


or tre 
CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

MINNEAPOLIS— Higher net earn- 
ings during the second quarter of 
1953 were shown by the consolidated 
figures of the Cream of Wheat Corp., 
Minneapolis, and Cream of Wheat 
(Canada), Ltd., Winnipeg, the com- 
pany has announced. The earnings for 
the quarter ending June 30 were $131,- 
248 compared to $115,537 for a simi- 
lar period last year. Net earnings for 
the first six months were $395,687 
compared to $316,435 for the same 
period last year. 
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ELEVATOR ACCIDENT FATAL 

HEMINGFORD, NEB.--One man 
was killed and another injured when 
a three-bin addition to the Hage- 
meister Grain Co, elevator collapsed 
July 21. The addition contained 2,500 
bu. wheat. 





WE'VE BAKED IT FOR YOU- 


the cake featured this summer in national magazines... 


' 





hocol 
Chi 


GENERAL MILLS’ NEW CAKE—Featured in July and 
August consumer advertising is a Chocolate Mint Chiffon 
Cake, developed by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Pro- 
motional kits available for bakers show how to capitalize 
on the promotion through the use of merchandising aids 
such as the window streamer illustrated above. A folder 









Mint 


Buy yours here now! 


included in the kit gives selling hints. The approximate 
batter cost based on a scaling weight of 1 Ib. 8 0z., is 
29.76¢. A generous icing of 14 oz. will add roughly 10.3¢ 
for a total material cost per cake of 40.1¢, the company 
reports. The General Mills field sales organization is now 
presenting this promotion to the baking industry. 
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SALE TO PHILIPPINES TOPS 
EARLY TRADE UNDER NEW IWA 





Island Republic Purchases Flour Equal to 133,000 Bu. 
Wheat; Haiti and Costa Rica Also Buy Flour; 


More 


WASHINGTON U.S. mills lost 
little time in breaking the sales ice 
on the Philippine import quota under 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment with an opening sale of 133,000 
bu. flour in terms of wheat. 

Likewise, flour sales to Haiti from 
the U.S. are ahead of last year’s sales 
report as of approximately this time 
(the week ending July 21), with flour 
sales in terms of wheat registered as 
85,000 bu. Flour sales to Costa Rica 
up to July 21 equal 30,000 bu. wheat, 
half those of last year’s reporting pe- 
riod. 

Total sales under the new pact at 
this time are about 1 million bushels 
of wheat under last year, with Dutch 
purchases of wheat reflecting most 
the decline in that class of purchas- 
ing. The lower level of flour buying 
under the agreement reflects the ab- 
sence of Norway and Indonesia, which 
at this time a year earlier had both 
registered important purchases of 
flour. Indonesia was slow in deliver- 
ing its formal notice of accession to 
the pact this year. Its accession to 
the pact was delivered to the USS. 
State Department last week, with 
sales open to that country starting 
July 24. 

Several other nations whose de- 
layed accessions to the pact were re- 
ported last week became eligible for 
purchasing and subsidy payments 
starting July 24. They are Brazil, 
Honduras, Indonesia, Panama, Leban- 
on, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Portu- 
guese territories and the Belgian 
Congo. With the accession of these 
nations all 1953-54 wheat agreement 
quotas of the 41 signatory nations 
are open for sales. 

Four new nations have been ad- 
mitted to membership to the wheai 
pact for the three-year renewal term. 
They are Yugoslavia, Jordan, the Re- 
public of Korea and the Vatican City. 
The latter two nations are seen as 
predominantly flour-buying nations 
whose combined quota in terms of 
wheat amounts to approximately 3 
million bushels. 

The assigned quota of 3,674,000 bu. 
wheat to Yugoslavia falls short of its 
later request for a grant of 430,000 
tons of wheat. U.S. experts say that 
Yugoslavia has just completed a good 
wheat harvest, and its requirements 
for additional aid of this type would 
not be necessary before mid-winter. 
It is suspected in official circles that 
the Yugoslavian observers, after see- 
ing the legislative gymnastics of the 
farm bloc in the Senate to push 
“give-away” types of proposals, may 
be lining up early for consideration. 

Wheat and wheat flour sales under 
the 1952-53 pact for the week end- 
ing July 21 amounted to 357,000 bu. 
wheat, of which 139,969 sacks of flour 
constituted the major part. (See table 
on page 25.) ‘ 

The USDA on July 22 said that im- 
port controls in participating coun- 
tries are the same as during the past 
year, except as may be announced 
from time to time through the Wheat 
Council. Here is a summary of these 
announcements to date which refer 
specifically to 1953-54 import con- 
trols: 

Belgian Congo: A requirement of 


Nations Accede to 


Pact 


the territorial authorities is that no 
contracts may be entered into before 
July 25, 1953, and until further no- 
tice all contracts must provide for 
shipment not later than Dec. 31, 1953 
The information as to import require- 
ments further indicated that pur- 
chases by importers in the Belgian 
Congo will not be subject to special 
permits under an allocation scheme 
as was the case during the past year, 
but that imports will continue to b« 
covered by license as hitherto. 

Haiti: The Haitian Secretariat of 
State for Commerce has issued li- 
censes bearing numbers Q-1 through 
Q-1,368 which apply to imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of the crop year 

Panama: A despatch from Panama 
indicates that 1953-54 imports under 
the IWA will be subject to permits 
as provided in Resolution No. 126 
issued on June 1, 1953, by the Office 
of Price Control. 

Costa Rica: Sales to Costa Rica are 
required to be covered by import li- 
censes issued by the Commercial De- 
partment of the Ministry of Economy 
and Finance located in San Jose. 

Bolivia: It is understood that pur- 
chases under the IWA are made 
through the Ministry of National 
Economy, which utilizes private im- 
porting firms. 

Peru: Sales to Peru are required to 
be covered by import licenses (certifi- 


cates of authorization) issued by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE BAKERY 

CONCORD—A bill to establish a 
$174,000 central bakery at the New 
Hampshire State Prison, and which 
would serve an estimated 4,500 in- 
mates per shift at the prison, the 
State Hospital and the Laconia State 
School, has been approved by the 
New Hampshire Legislature. 
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WALTER J. RUDY NAMED TO 
MERCK TEXAS SALES POST 


RAHWAY, N. J.—Walter J. Rudy 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for Merck & Co., Ince., in its 
Texas-Oklahoma and western Arkan- 
sas territory, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank W. Warren, 
manager of the general sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Rudy succeeds the late 
Clifford G. Vaupel. 

Mr. Rudy earned a B.S. degree in 
agricultural chemistry from Pennsy]- 
vania State College in 1930 and spent 
some time in graduate studies. He is 
a member of the Texas Feed Mfrs. 
Assn., the Texas Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., and the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

He will establish his headquarters 
at 1305 National City Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 
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MAURICE JOHNSON JOINS 
SHEDD-BROWN MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Maurice John- 
son, until recently head of the durum 
division of Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., has joined the staff of the 
Shedd-Brown Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of advertising specialties. 
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Japan to Trim 
Wheat Imports 
in Current Year 


WASHINGTON — The Japanese 
government plans to import 1,573,000 
metric tons of wheat, 620,000 tons of 
barley and 900,000 tons of rice during 
its 1953 (April-March) fiscal year, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The wheat imports during the 
April-March (1953-54) period will in- 
clude 900,000 tons under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, 200,000 
to 300,000 tons from Argentina, and 
unspecified quantities from the U. S. 
and Canada outside of IWA. Sources 
of the barley are expected to be 200,- 
000 tons from Australia, 170,000 tons 
from Canada, 140,000 tons from the 
U. S., and 110,000 tons from Argen- 
tina. Expected rice sources include 
Thailand, 340,000 tons; Burma, 150,- 
000 tons; the U. S., 200,000 tons; and 
the balance from Italy, Taiwan, and 
Central and South America. 

The Japanese government esti- 
mates that the average cost of im- 
ported wheat during 1953-54 (April- 
March) will be $90 metric ton as 
compared with $94 in 1952-53; barley 
$93 ton as compared with $97 during 
the preceding year, and rice, $213 ton, 
about the same as in 1952-53. 


1953 
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NEW STORAGE PLANNED 
OKLAHOMA CITY—The Red Rock 
Co-operative Exchange is making 
preliminary plans to build a 200,000- 
bu. annex to their present plant 
which has a capacity of 150,000 bu. 

Construction will be of concrete. 








MNF Urges Inclusion of Flour 


in Provisions for Foreign Relief 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON -— The importance 
of flour as an instrument of famine 
relief and the speed with which it 
can be assembled for emergency ship- 
ment to needy nations were cited in 
a statement made before the House 
Agriculture Committee last week by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Fakler spoke in an endorse- 
ment of the administration proposal 
that it be granted discretionary pow- 
ers to use Commodity Credit Corp. 
surpluses to meet emergency famine 
or other urgent relief requirements 
in foreign nations. At the time Mr. 
Fakler made this statement it was 
not known that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee had agreed to send 
to the Senate floor a modified pro- 
posal along the lines of the bill the 
House was considering as Mr. Fakler 
testified. 

The house committee was asked by 
Mr. Fakler to amend the bill to make 
certain that the term agricultural 
commodities in the bill be defined to 
include the products of agricultural 
commodities such as wheat flour. 

Since CCC stocks do not include 
flour, the proposed legislation was 
not expected to spell out specifically 
a provision for inclusion of such 
processed products. However, testi- 


mony of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials indicated that the 
term “agricultural commodities” 
would be interpreted to include prod- 
ucts processed from the commodities. 
And it is believed that provisions of 
the bill would authorize use of wheat 
products where they might be needed. 


Wheat Products Needed 

Mr. Fakler said, with respect to 
wheat, that in some instances satis- 
factory relief can be given in the 
form of wheat. In other instances, 
he noted, no milling or processing 
facilities might be available, as in 
some underdeveloped areas, and in 
such cases effective relief could only 
be granted in the form of wheat prod- 
ucts. In still other cases, a combina- 
tion of wheat and wheat products 
might appear necessary or desirable. 

“In some cases where immediate 
emergency food relief is needed, flour 
or other wheat products offer the 
most effective means for granting 
such relief,” Mr. Fakler continued. 
In this connection, I cite the recent 
offer made by the President to pro- 
vide food for relief of the distressed 
population in East Germany. In this 
instance it was determined to be 
necessary to provide food immediate- 
ly. Wheat flour can be made avail- 


able and distributed for immediate 
consumption. 
“When the decision was reached 


late on Friday, July 10, the coopera- 


tion of our industry was requested by 
the Mutual Security Agency and the 
Department of Agriculture to provide 
2,000 tons of white flour, packed in 
5-lb. packages for immediate ship- 
ment. Over the weekend, five flour 
mills in Buffalo and one located in 
the District of Columbia offered to 
devote their facilities to the produc- 
tion and packaging of this flour. The 
goal was achieved and within a week 
the flour was ready and on its way to 
Germany, where it can be distributed 
immediately upon arrival for con- 
sumption in the distressed area.” 

Mr. Fakler cited the propaganda 
value in cases of this kind created 
by sending identifiable food. 


Recommends Caution 


He went on to recommend caution 
to the House committee in connection 
with the so-called “give-away” pro- 
grams. He noted their possible effect 
on established U.S. trade and the 
possible displacement of normal U.S. 
trade in agricultural commodities and 
their products in world markets. 

However, Mr. Fakler said, if the 
U.S. is to embark on a broad program 
to dispose of agricultural surpluses, 
then other economic and commercial 
considerations should be taken into 
account. His statement gave approval 
to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration program which would have 
made U.S. agricultural commodities 
and products available for local cur- 
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rencies. Here again, the Senate was 
acting on this proposal, the Schoeppel 
bill, as Mr. Fakler testified. 

While Mr. Fakler did not paint any 
rose-toned path to widening the world 
market for wheat flour or other US. 
ccmmodities or products, he said that 
there are areas of the world where 
the utilization of flour can be in- 
creased if a “proper climate,” includ- 
ing price factors, could be brought 
about. 

Mr. Fakler went on to say, in part: 

“The possibility of developing new 
markets for U.S. wheat flour and 
other wheat products, for example, 
would play an important part in 
such a program. 


India Study Cited 


“One of the first new projects or- 
ganized by the Millers National Fed- 
eration when its export program divi- 
sion was established in 1952 was re- 
search with a variety of wheat prod- 
ucts at Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, India. Several important fac- 
tors contributed to the formulation 
of this project. 

“These factors included (1) a con- 
tinuing world rice problem, notably 
as regards uncertainties of supply 
and sharply increased prices, (2) the 
difficulty of effective utilization of 
wheat as grain or the usual (72%) 
extraction flour in many sections and 
particularly the rice deficit areas of 
southeast Asia, (3) the increasing 
cereal import needs of the heavily 
populated areas of Asia and especially 
southeast Asia, (4) the growing sur- 
pluses of wheat in the U.S., (5) the 
expected important role that the U.S. 
could and should play in meeting 
emergency food needs of that area 
that might arise from unfavorable 
weather conditions, or political or 
military developments that might 
neutralize or cut off rice supplies 
from Burma and Thailand, and (6) 
the availability of a western educa- 
tional institution in the area with a 
very competent staff for dealing with 
food nutritional matters. 

“Contact was made with the head 
of the College at Madras, and a re- 
search and extension project with 
wheat products was jointly sponsored 
and is being continued by the Millers 
National Federation and the Oregon 
Wheat Commission. 

“It was very evident that local cus- 
toms and living conditions appeared 
to favor the use of considerable wheat 
in some form other than as whole 
grain or 72% extraction flour. On 
the other hand, high extraction flour 
or atta as locally consumed presents 
certain problems of handling and 
keeping fresh under prevailing high 
and humid temperatures of that area. 

“Accordingly, the federation has 
sent a number of samples of a special 
type wheat product to be tested at 
Madras. Before being milled, it is 
treated in a way which enables a 
high extraction product to be ob- 
tained and one that consists of crys- 
talline type particles. They may be 
coarse or fine, depending upon the 
milling. The tests made at Madras 
indicate an unusual keeping quality, 
and that the product is a practical 
one for distribution direct to con- 
sumers for use in homes. It has been 
tested for use in many native dishes, 
especially involving rice and the re- 
sults have been reported quite satis- 
factory. Also it appears to be suit- 
able for making chapattis which is a 
very common form of using wheat in 
many countries in southeast Asia. 


Comments on Product 


“The following brief comments 
about this wheat product are based 
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New Crop Flour 
Forum Planned 
Aug. 17 in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—The annual New 
Crop Flour Forum, jointly sponsored 
by the Midwest Bakers Club of Kan- 
sas City and the Kansas City Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will be held Aug. 
17 at the President Hotel. The event 
annually attracts a large number of 
bakers and millers for a discussion 
of the characteristics of new crop 
hard winter wheat flours. 

John Whinery, vice president and 
director of products control, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will be the 
leader of the panel composed of two 
baking technicians and two milling 
technicians, who will discuss their 
experiences in various phases. of 
handling the new crop from wheat 
field to bakery. 

The panel members will be Ralph 
W. Mitchell, director of laboratories, 
American Bakeries Corp., Chicago; 
Wendell Reeder, director of research, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., Dallas; Lawrence Iliff, prod- 
ucts control department, General 
Mills, Ine., Kansas City; and Law- 
rence Warren, chief chemist, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. Kansas 
City. 

Each member of the panel will dis- 
cuss some aspect of the new crop and 
the net effect will be to present a 
resume of all the available informa- 
tion of the behavior of wheats from 
the 1953 harvest. As in past years, 
when this event has drawn a large 
attendance, the panel will answer 
questions from the floor and in the 
manner of a round table discussion 
seek to bring out helpful information 
on handling the new crop flours in 
the bakery. 

The meeting will start at noon with 
a luncheon at the President Hotel 
and will be concluded at the end of 
the afternoon. Those desiring hotel 
reservations should contact Miss Hel- 
en Bell, Midwest Bakers Club, Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo. 


———BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL MAKES 
2 SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Two 
scholarships, each for $250 annually, 
have been established in the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries by the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, said that recipients 
of the scholarships will be chosen by 
a committee from the School of Agri- 
culture. 

John W. Cain, president of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., an operating 
division of the International firm, is 
chairman of the industry advisory 
committee to the milling department. 
The International company also spon- 
sors an annual banquet for Alpha 
Mu, honorary undergraduate fratern- 
ity in the milling department. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIFTS ANNOUNCED FOR 

MONSANTO SALES STAFF 

ST. LOUIS—Several sales organi- 
zation changes in the phosphate di- 
vision of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
were announced July 20 by Tom K. 
Smith, Jr., general manager of sales 
for the division. 

R. H. Baugh, branch manager at 
Cleveland, will become manager of 
administrative services in the St. 
Louis general offices. E. A. McAdam, 





resident salesman at Houston, will 
succeed Mr. Baugh at Cleveland. 

O. L. Ryser of the division’s Chi- 
cago office will succeed Mr. McAdam 
at Houston, with D. E. Witt taking 
over Mr. Ryser's duties. 

H. P. Walmsley, branch manager 
of the division’s Detroit office, will 
become district manager with super- 
vision over the Detroit, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati offices. J. R. Harrington 
will become branch manager at Cin- 
cinnati. He has been assistant branch 
manager of that office while it was 
under the direction of the Cleveland 
office. 

The Detroit territory will include 
Eastern Michigan, Indiana, a_ part 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 

All of the personnel changes will 
become effective Aug. 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


H. L. FLOOD, CANADIAN 
CARGILL OFFICER, DIES 


WINNIPEG Harley L. Flood, 57, 


president of Cargill Grain Co., Ltd 
of Canada, and a resident of Winni- 
peg since 1932, died suddenly July 23, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He was re- 





Harley L. Flood 


turning home via Minneapolis from 
a trip south. 

Chairman of the board of governors 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 
1948, a past president, and a mem- 
ber of that board since 1941, Mr. 
Flood had served on many of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange committees. 
Trading on the floor was suspended 
July 24 while members observed a 
period of silence respecting his 
memory. 

Mr. Flood was born at Beardsley, 
Minn. He joined the staff of the Car- 
gill Grain Co. at Minneapolis in 1915 
and in 1924 was transferred to the 
Duluth office as assistant manager, 
where he remained until his move to 
Winnipeg, the Canadian subsidiary. 





———<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAY COMPANY AWARDED 
DUST CONTROL CONTRACT 

NEW YORK-—-The Day Company, 
Minneapolis, has been awarded a 
$185,816 contract by the the Port of 
New York Authority for installation 
of dust collecting and vacuum-clean- 
ing equipment in the Port's Gowanus 
Bay grain elevators. 

Installation of the dust control 
equipment is expected to be com- 
pleted in 10 months. 

Included in the installation will be 
a series of magnets to control tramp 
iron in the grain. 
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Third Wheat Crop 
Analysis Issued 
By S.W. Chemists 


KANSAS CITY—Based on analyses 
of wheats tested through July 15, 
the Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop 
Reporting Committee has issued the 
following report on the 1953 crop: 

“The members of the 1953 South- 
western Wheat Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee have had an opportunity to 
survey at least 90° of the total 
winter wheat crop. Two facts are 
quite apparent. First, there is a great 
range of wheat baking characteris- 
tics available to Southwestern mills, 
and, second, the over-all baking char- 
acteristics of the 1953 crop definitely 
are superior to those of the 1952 
crop. 

“The July 15 meeting of the Com- 
mittee found all of the members con- 
vinced that the Kansas wheats in 
particular were higher in both pro- 
tein and mineral contents. The high 
mineral content, in all probability, 
will be reflected in the ash contents 
of bakers’ flours; that is, flours of 
the same _ extraction milled from 
wheat of high mineral content will 
have a high ash despite the fact that 
the extraction remains the same. 

“In summarizing the wheat char- 
acteristics, it seems obvious that the 
test weight of the wheat is less than 
the average test weight of the pre- 
ceding year. The average protein con- 
tent is higher. As stated above, the 
ash content is generally higher. Wheat 
moistures are lower because of the 
dry, hot weather prior to harvest- 
ing. 

“While it is of little importance 
to bakers because mills adjust and 
control diastatic activity, the wheat 
in the southern area has a slightly 
lower diastatic activity, and in the 
northern area it is identical to the 
wheat of the preceding year. As usu- 
al at the beginning of a crop year, 
the flour milled from the wheat is 
bright in color and shows a normal 
response to bleach, oxidation, and 
maturing treatment in the mill. The 
response to oxidation is much better 
than that of the 1952 crop. The curve 
characteristics show low peak or mix- 
ing times, and slightly less mixing 
tolerance. 

“In general, the baking forecast 
for next year's flour, as seen in the 
laboratory on experimentally milled 
flour samples, is that the bakers’ 
flour will be mellow in its character- 
istics, and will require a shorter mix- 
ing time. No change in bake shop 
procedures or formulas other than 
mixing are indicated. Good machining 
and handling characteristics predom- 
inate in doughs made with the new 
crop flour. The bread itself is superi- 
or in both external and internal ap- 
pearances to the preceding crop 
year.” 

———_BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending July 18, 
1953, and July 26, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
--—in bond—, 





--American—, 






July July July July 

18, 20, 18, 20, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 

Wheat 304,485 231,532 485 3,754 
Corn -. 13,051 24,144 ‘ 
Oats. 1 21,528 : 2,450 
Rye 3,796 1,197 792 577 
Barley 8.474 15,707 265 13 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 18 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0900's omitted): corn, 
368 (2,941) bu.; barley 36 (72). 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUSINESS SIMMERS 
DOWN AFTER SALES FLURRY 





Trade Off Substantially from Big Total of Previous Week; 
Spring Wheat Flour Users Watch 
Crop Developments 


Flour sales volume was light last 
week following the flurry of the pre- 
vious period, with buyers of winter 
wheat types now well covered for 
forward needs and spring wheat flour 
users waiting out the new crop price 
developments. 

Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 32% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 421% the week before. 
Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
19% of capacity, compared with 
56.5% the previous week. Mills in 
the central states, which had a heavy 
run on sales the week before esti- 
mated at about 350% of capacity, 
sold about 80°% of capacity last week. 

Family flour business is holding 
to seasonal levels, with prices steady. 
Spring wheat bakery flour quotations 
dropped about 25¢ sack in the week 
ending July 24, while southwesterns 
held about steady. 

Export business is moderate. Some 
interest from Egypt was reported in 
the Southwest, while Canada reports 
that Egypt's plan to buy 20,000 tons 
of flour under International Wheat 
Agreement terms has been postponed. 
Bids were asked on 24,500 tons by 
Lebanon. The Army Quartermaster 
purchased 72,250 sacks of flour last 
week, largely for export use. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
86‘ of five-day capacity, unchanged 
from the previous week but lower 
than the 89% figure reported in the 
corresponding week last year. Im- 
proved production in the Southwest 


and at Buffalo offset declines else- 
where. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Demand for flour con- 
tinued at a slow pace last week, 
spring wheat mills report, with vol- 
ume down from the previous week. 
Sales averaged 49% of five-day cap- 
acity, compared with 56.5% the week 
before and 135° a year ago. 

Bakers are cautious about making 
new commitments in the current peri- 
od of adjustment to new crop ideas, 
even though considerable uncertain- 
ty over the possibility of rust damage 
to the new crop still exists. A sharp 
decline in both futures and cash 
wheat premiums brought flour quota- 
tions down 25¢ sack in the week end- 
ing July 24 

Sales made last week were mainly 
in small lots for nearby shipment. 
While some bakery customers are be- 
lieved to be covered on August needs, 
a considerable volume remains to be 
bought by other concerns, A_ good 
share of business is being transacted 
on the price-date-of-shipment basis. 

Family flour business continued 
along seasonal lines, with prices un- 
changed for the week 

Flour production § at 
averaged 86° of 
compared with 
week and 95°, 
interior mills 


Minneapolis 
five-day capacity, 
S88‘; the previous 
a year ago. Output at 
averaged 86%. 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 98°) of capacity, up con- 
siderably from the average of 85.5% 
reported for the previous week. 
Quotations July 24, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.72, short 
patent $5.82, high glutens $5.97@ 


also 


6.02, whole wheat $5.62, first clears 
$5.40@5.65, family $5.794@ 7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The southwestern 
flour market last week possessed the 
character of the calm which follows 
a storm, for the period was as quiet 
as the previous week was active. Sales 
dipped to a modest 32% of capacity, 
compared with 421% in the previous 
week and 60% a year ago. About 10% 
of the week’s business was for export, 
including some Army flour which was 
acquired by the Quartermaster at 
midweek. 

Business slowed down to a mere 
trickle with the exception of one 
quantity of slightly more than 100,000 
sacks which was acquired by a mid- 
western chain baker. This took place 
on July 20, and following that day 
there was little interest for the re- 
mainder of the week. The only activi- 
ty was a scattering of p.d.s. business 
which is regularly priced on a day-to- 
day basis. 

Other types of flour also were mov- 
ing in slow volume. Prices for all 
grades were holding about stead) 
with little change from the previous 
week. Clears were slightly easier with 
demand fair and offerings only mod- 
erate. Export activity was quiet with 
some interest felt from Egypt, but 
with no late report of any consumma- 
tion of the deal. Production was hold- 
ing up fairly well in the area, but 
shipping directions were slowing 
down. 

Quotations, July 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.4005.45, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.30@5.35, straight 
$5.25@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.25; first clears 
$4.05@ 4.65, second clears $4.05; 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.90@ 4.20. 


Hutchinson: Mills of this area 


found business extremely light last 
week as most bakers and indepen- 
dents appeared well booked for the 
next 30 days. Those not covered for 
three months were inclined to wait 


out the spring wheat crop before 
making commitments. Sales were 
limited to single carlots on p.d.s. 
basis. Family flour business was 


slack. Shipping directions were 65% 
of capacity, with the outlook for this 
week about the same. Prices were 5¢ 
higher than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 24: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, $6.10@6.20; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.3075.35; stand- 
ard, $5.20@5.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were 44%, 
compared with 63% a week earlier. 
Operations averaged 100%, compared 
with 95% a week earlier. Prices 
closed unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons, July 
25: Carlots, family short patent $6.80 
@7.25, standard patent $6.457 6.65; 
bakery unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $5.70@5.80, standard pat- 
ent $5.55@5.65, straight grade $5.50 
“5.60. Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically un- 
changed from this time the previous 
week. Shipping directions have been 
satisfactory. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
412% , compared with 245% the pre- 
ceding week and 55% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
July 24 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Fort Worth: After the rush of the 
week before, demand fell off last 
week to meager volume, and sales 
were only 20 to 30% of capacity. 
Running time was again at about 
four days. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations July 24: Extra high pat- 


ent family $7.00@7.20, high patent 
$6.707 6.90; standard bakers, unen- 


riched $5.65@5.95; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.45@4.60; delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: The pace of flour sales in 
the central states plummeted during 
(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Trade Slow as Threat 
of Rust Loss Holds Spotlight 


Trade in semolina remained almost 
static, with the attention of the mac- 
aroni industry and mills focused on 
the threatening rust situation § in 
North Dakota. 

The possibility of heavy damage to 
the crop has forced premiums to ex- 
tremely high levels, and pending more 
definite estimates of durum wheat 
losses, buying is being held in check. 
Sales last week were largely on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis or for 
immediate shipment. Directions 
picked up moderately as the macaroni 
industry vacation periods drew to a 
close, but even companies with book- 
ings showed a tendency to hold back 
on ordering out supplies any sooner 
than actually needed. 

Premiums on top fancy milling 
durum wheat climbed to 95¢ over the 
September future last week, then re- 
ceded 7¢ when buyers backed away. 
Somewhat larger receipts were re- 
ported July 27 and the premium 
held steady at 88¢ over. 

The Rust Prevention Assn. report- 
ed last week that it is now apparent 


that durum wheat will suffer severe 
loss in North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Minnesota. Other crop observers 
recognize the loss danger but as yet 
are unwilling to write off the crop 
in the main growing area. 

Standard semolina was quoted July 


27 at $7.45@7.65 ecwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 24 were as follows: 
Faney 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.96% @2.97% 

hoice 2 Amber or better 2.9116 @M2.98% 
Choice 3 Amber or better 2.88% @2.921 
Medium lburum or better > 8&8, 2.94% 
Medium 8 Durum or better 2.851% @2.89% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

‘ pacity duction pacity 

Jul ' 189,500 151,285 x0 
Previous week 189,500 *150.915 79 
Year ago 179,500 158.845 &8 


Crop year 
production 
$89,455 
July 1 195 529,537 
*Revised. 


July 0-2 195 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE NEW ADVANCES 


Gains Range $1@2.50 Ton in Week 
as Steady Demand from 
Mixers Continues 


Millfeed prices improved $14 2.50 
ton in the week ending July 27 as 
steady demand was met by rather 
limited offerings. At Kansas City 
prices showed an easier tendency 
early this week, although at Minne- 
apolis the market was termed about 
steady. 

Feed demand remained at a satis- 
factory level in the Southwest last 
week, particularly for mills in the 
northern sections of the area out- 
side of the drouth disaster region. 
Within the drouth region, mills 
specializing in the production of cat- 
tle feed felt a sharp drop-off in busi- 
ness, but other mills with more di- 
versified production were finding sales 
fairly good, particularly in broiler 
and turkey feed. 

With turkeys requiring more feed 
volume, the result has been a good 
upturn in turkey growing rations. 
Broiler feed demand has held up in 
a satisfactory fashion, and there is a 
good general demand for egg feeds. 
Hog feeders have been active buyers 
of requirements in the face of a 
rather sharp upturn in prices due to 
a $10 advance taken in tankage and 
meat scraps. Surprisingly enough, 
range and dairy cattle feed demand 
is rather good for this time of the 
year. 

Feed prices moved higher on the 
strength of animal proteins, linseed 
and cottonseed oil meal. Soybean oil 
meal prices remained about un- 
changed, and large percentage carbo- 
hydrate feeds were only slightly 
higher. Production in the area aver- 
aged at least at a five-day week ca- 
pacity, with some pressing orders re- 
quiring overtime. 

Formula feed business was gener- 
ally reported lighter in the North- 
west last week. Some manufacturers 
indicated sales were holding up fairly 
well, but others noted that the vol- 
ume had dropped off. 

The fact that farmers have been 
busy with harvesting was cited as 
one factor in rather light sales. Also, 
dealers, taking a somewhat befarish 
outlook, are cautious in their buying, 
and many are following a hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

Although production was _ holding 
at a fairly good pace for some manu- 
facturers, there was little or no 
backlog of orders as dealers held 
down inventories and limited buying. 

Formula feed business has pepped 
up in the central states, and order 
backlogs expanded with the increased 
demand. 

Drawing attention among feeders, 
it is believed, is the revival of the 
cattle market, along with other mar- 
kets which continue to give a good 
return on feed. Tradesmen felt, also, 
that drying pastures were partly re- 
sponsible for the increased interest 
in feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,950 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 41,443 tons 
in the previous week and 48,958 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
157,439 tons as compared with 183,596 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Decline 
as Truee is Reached 


Minneapolis Values Relatively Easier 


Than 


Other Markets; State Allotments Set 


Wheat futures prices held fairly 
firm during the early part of the 
week ending July 27, but toward the 
end of the period the prospect of 
signing a truce in Korea brought 
about a downturn in values. On the 
first day of trading following the 
actual signing markets were rela- 
tively steady, indicating that the 


Korean settlement was well discount- 
ed by the trade in advance. Accord- 
ing to some Washington interpreta- 
tions, the ending of hostilities could 
be moderately bullish since require- 
ments for food shipments to Korea 
are expected to be stepped up sharp- 
ly. Of market significance was the 
relatively sharper drop in Minneapolis 
futures, coupled with a decline in 
cash wheat premiums there, which 
seemed to indicate a grain trade be- 
lief that rust damage to bread wheat 


may not be too great. Futures were 
off 5% @6%¢ bu. at Minneapolis, 
35,a@4¢ bu. at Chicago and 25, @3%¢ 


at Kansas City. Trade in July futures 
ended at mid-week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 27 were: Chicago September 
$1.971%4-3s, December  $2.03-2.03\%, 


March $2.07 14-42, May $2.08 34 - % ; 
Minneapolis—September $2.11!2, De- 
cember $2.12°,, May $2.16%4; Kansas 
City September $2.06%4-75, De- 
cember $2.10%4, March $2.13°., May 


$2.12 %. 

feceipts of hard winter wheat 
have tapered off further in the South- 
west, indicating a tight holding policy 
of producers and the influence of the 
government's loan program. Some- 
what the same situation is develop- 


ing in the soft winter wheat area, 
and the shortage of storage space 
has not had as great effect in low- 


ering prices as had been widely ex- 
pected. 

The government’s report of grains 
stored in all positions on July 1 re- 
vealed a huge wheat carryover, al- 
though smaller than was previousls 
forecast by government sources. The 
carryover totaled 559 million bushels, 
which compares with 254 million on 
July 1, 1952. On the basis of the 
July 1 crop estimate, record supplies 
of 1,734 million bushels will be on 
hand in the 1953-54 crop year. 

The rate of exports this year com- 
pares fairly well with experience in 
the first weeks of July last year, but 
the amount of wheat sold for forward 
shipment is reported to be far be- 
low the total at this time in previous 
years. Some observers believe that 
the possibility of getting supplies 
from proposed U.S. give-away pro- 
gram has deterred some nations 
from booking their needs. 

Secretary Benson last week an- 
nounced state allotments for the 1954 
wheat crop in line with the national 
wheat allotment of 62 million acres 
set July 15. Kansas, with 11,874,832 
acres, has the largest allotment. 
Other leading wheat states are North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Mon- 
tana. State and county Production 
& Marketing Administration com- 
mittees have the task of breaking 
down the state allotments to county 
and individual farm allotments. Each 
grower will be advised of his allot- 


ment in advance of the wheat market- 
ing quota referendum to be_ held 
Aug. 14. 


Premiums Slip 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 21.4 million bushels for the 
week ended July 23, compared with 


26.5 million a week ago and 30.9 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. At spring wheat markets, re- 
ceipts were light with 951 cars re- 
ceived at Minneapolis and 739 at 
Duluth. Only 87 cars of the Minne- 
apolis receipts were for CCC account, 
however, which left a larger portion 
for open sale. 

The cash bread wheat market at 
Minneapolis was weak and unsettled. 
General demand slackened mate- 
rially. Mill buyers were mostly on 
the sidelines, apparently having suffi- 
cient wheat to cover current needs. 
Elevator buyers were not interested 
in the ordinary qualities at current 
premiums over the basic September 
delivery price. This situation resulted 
in a downward adjustment in pre- 
miums all along the line, with largest 
loss taking place on ordinary wheat 
and up to the 14% protein bracket. 
On July 24, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 6@10¢ 
over September, 12% protein 114 15¢ 
over, 13% protein 214 25¢ over, 14% 
protein 24% 28¢ over, 15° protein 
27@31¢ over and 16% protein 37@ 
41¢ over September. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 


wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.49°7, and the durum 
12.04%. 

Premium basis on cash durum 


showed further sharp gain during the 
week, but when trading basis rose to 
as much as 95¢ over September, de- 
mand slackened and offerings in- 
creased slightly. As a result, there 
was a downward reaction from the 
week's high of 7¢ per bushel in pre- 
miums but a net gain of 8¢ was regis- 
tered over the trading basis of the 
week before. No. 2 hard amber 
durum or better of fancy milling 
quality was quoted at 85@88¢ over 
September, No. 1 and 2 amber durum 
of choice milling quality 82@85¢ over 
and No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 77@83¢ over Septem- 
ber. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis July 24: 





lor Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.17% 
12% Protein 2.22% 
13% Protein 3 
14% Protein i, 
15% Protein 2.381 
16% Proteir 18% @2.52% 
lace Premium for No. 1 heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight l@2e Ib. under 5s Ib 
Damage——1%@ 2¢ each 1% 


K.C. Receipts Lower 

Cash wheat was moderately strong- 
er at Kansas City last week. Offer- 
ings of good milling varieties were 
limited, and mills showed some re- 
straint in their interest, yet milling 
types were a shade higher. Receipts 
cut back sharply, being 1,000 cars 
less than in the previous week and 
bearing out the present light move- 
ment of new crop supplies. Premiums 
for ordinary protein were slightly 
stronger, while less desirable types of 
higher protein were on the easy side. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard ad- 
vanced to 312% 4¢ over the Septem- 
ber future. For 12.5% protein the 
range was 7124@21¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 8% 23¢ over and 14% 11@27¢ 
over. The trade switched to a Sep- 
tember base with that future at a 
high of $2.085,. It closed at a rela- 
tively weak $2.06%. Actual receipts 
totaled 2,212 cars last week, com- 





CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


e * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in 
July 19-24 
1953 
Northwest 634.858 
Southwest 1,181,942 
Buffalo . 505,404 
Central and Southeast 8 TTS 
North Pacific Coast 209.342 
Totals ,Oal sed 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


July 19-24, Previous July 21-2¢ 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest SH a9 A3 
Southwest 91 S7 91 
Buffalo 109 99 117 
Central and 8S. E. 76 79 SI 
No Pacific Coast 60 q Ni 
Totals S6 R6 su 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %-ac 
capacity output tivity 
July 19-24 TA. S50 248,161 on 
Previous week 287,250 247,820 a 
Year ago 140.600 s11,604 91 
Two vears ago 140.600 59° gh 
Five-year average ws 
Ten-year average oF 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


mills The 


total estimated 


reporting currently In 
and to the 


*Previou July 21 July July s 
week 1952 1951 1950 
GH4, 203 GSO. 205 738.361 ROS F45 

1.124 , 1 tS .N00 1 yaaa 1414,7%0 
$54,914 HAT in7 sH8 ong 

1,361 9.29 radars 74.808 

‘ a4 91.926 94 13.001 
“ og ’ ve Hb O21 Had 

7 


‘rop year flour production 


July 1 to———~ 
July 22 July Ss, July 24 July 25 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
SS ’ , 7.616 S15.870 
“4 bed 1112.66 1.5611,712 
reo oe 1.677.590 1.945.074 
sl SS 1,759.84 1.74 , 
l or SOS SS 990.519 
SS ” 10,6661 11.718 0 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % -ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July i” i 500 IS, 305 sf 
Previous weel a.500 1.098 SS 
Year age s2.500 67,262 95 
Two veat imo s a0 xt. o00 a0 
Mive-veur erage as 
Ten-year average gS 


*Revised. 


. 7 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
City ne 0 . . 
y (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
5-day week Flour % -AC- Montana and Iowa: 
apacits output ti t . ° 
July 19-21 1.021.506 nae 1 y ee 5-day week Flour Fe -ac- 
Previous wel 1.0 4 | on 945 “ capacity output tivity 
‘ age ig-be July 19-24 81,250 16,443 S68 
Year a Lo1le.750 943.280 95 A < 
Wen veate ave 1.019.250 983.914 97 Previou week isl aD “429.310 sa 
Fin tar, prin : ni es ate Year ago 4H 250 30,654 7s 
a avery 4 Two years ao “no 51,461 K2 
len-vear average 103 
. Five-vear average SS] 
BUFFALO Pen-year average i” 
e : *Revised 
5-day week Flour %-ac —— 
eapacity output tivity PACIFIC COAST 
July 19-24 159,500 05,404 109 . ; 
Prey is weel 159.500 54.914 99 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Year a 159.500 39 2Q9 117 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Two years ago 159.800 157,525 ae Washington Mills 
Five year average 97 5-day week Flour % -ac- 
len veal iverawe 4 capacity output tivity 
*Revised July 10-24 15.000 143.90 fie 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN : rm : ou weel .S eed th.078 +: 
Mills in Illinois, Ohjo, Michigan, Indiana Two years ago r.000 165.4 7 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Mive-year average s4 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour!: Ten-year averaue s4 
5-day week Flou % -ac *Revised. 
capacity output tivity . 
July 19-24 671,400 509,778 7 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week 671,400 *631,361 79 July 19-24 1 ooo 111A, 39 so 
ear ago 671,000 539,29 1 Previou weel 33.000 7H 264 ® 
Twe eal wo 671,400 541,134 s1 Year imo l on 107,269 st 
Five Vear iverake an Two veut uu 1 thee +] ‘ 71 
Ten-vea iverage 79 Five-year iverage go 
*Revised Ten-year average 81 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July joand prior two weet together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota. Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, 


Southwest* 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 











July 19-24 ° 3,334 83,261 13,100 
Previou week i 13.164 
Two wl ago. 4 12,420 
1952 24,986 92.180 13,554 
1951 2 91,936 14,438 
1950 96,862 15.¢40 
1949 25,861 107,084 14,54 
Five-yt iverage 25,722 94,264 14, 


*Principal mills. *°84% of total capacity 


including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Productien computed on the basis of 72% 


Northwest* 


production todate production to date production 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


flour extraction 


mills of 


tuffalot Combined* 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Week! Cropyr 
to date production to date 
44,735 9.516 9,443 15,950 157,439 
1 ti.44 
wind 4.350 
1.610 10.41% 19,806 18.958 183,596 
o2,13% 9,02 37,909 49,347 181,983 
06 9.925 9.500 64.213 189 868 
62.613 9,799 7.560 50.50% 197.257 
50,920 9,757 tO,844 19,794 18,229 


tAll mills. {Revised 





pared with 3,246 in the previous week 
and 3,272 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.10%4@4 2.43 
No Dark and Hard 2.09% @2.42% 
No Dark and Hard 2.08% @2.40% 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 2.07% @2.38% 
No. 1 Red 2.02% @2.04 
No Red 2.01% 2,04 
No Red 2.001% @ 2.03 
No. 4 Red 1.99% @2.02 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 


July 27 at $2.41% bu., delivered Texas 
common points. Wheat of 12% pro- 
tein moved at a 1¢ bu. premium, 
with 1¢ of additional premium paid 
for each half percent of protein above 


12%. Demand is active, with supplies 
scarce. 
Very little activity was expected in 


the wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest last week, with export 


sales confined to three cargoes sold to 
Japan early in the week. The wheat 
was sold at $2.26 bu., f.o.b. for Au- 
gust shipment. But there were bids 
out of $2.26 track basis, and a little 
wheat is moving at that figure. The 
wheat harvest is barely under way, 
being two to three weeks late, and 
no volume moving to terminals has 
started. Farmers are generally un- 
willing to sell at current bid prices, 
which figures out 7¢ bu. under the 
loan. 
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Plan Announced for Feed Industry 
Participation in Drouth Program 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week 
announced a plan for the formula 
feed industry's participation in the 
drouth relief program in the South- 
west. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration officials backed away from 
their previous determination to im- 
pose a completely open formula for 
formula feeds containing government 
ingredients. And under the announced 
plan, feed manufacturers using re- 
duced-price ingredients will be per- 
mitted to make emergency formula 
feeds without listing the precise con- 
tents of the balance of the mix be- 
yond specified amounts of certain 
Commodity Credit Corp. feedstuffs. 

Under the government’s drouth 
program now in operation in desig- 
nated counties of the Southwest, CCC 
is selling corn, wheat, oats and cot- 
tonseed meal or pellets at reduced 
prices to enable livestock producers 
to maintain basic herds. By the an- 
nounced modification of the program, 
eligible farmers and ranchers will 
have a choice of the CCC feedstuffs 
or of a formula feed. 


Lower Prices 

feed will be made 
available by manufacturers or dis- 
tributors at prices reflecting the 
prices at which CCC will make its 
corn and cottonseed meal available 
to them. The emergency formula feed 
must contain 40° CCC corn and 40% 
cottonseed meal. The manufacturer 
will be required to list the ingredients 
in the remaining 20°, but he will not 
have to list the precise amounts as 
PMA first decided under its proposed 
open formula requirement. 

In order that the formula feed may 
reach distressed ranchers and farm- 
ers as soon as possible, USDA said, 
feed manufacturers are required to 
use their own inventories of corn and 
cottonseed meal for the initial sales. 
These inventories will then be _ re- 
stored by purchases from CCC in 
carload quantities at the reduced 
prices at which corn and cottonseed 
meal are being made available to 
eligible farmers. These prices are 
$1.00 per bushel for corn and $35.00 
per ton for cottonseed meal. 

Orders for replacement of corn 
used by feed mixers in supplying the 
mixed feed to eligible buyers in the 
designated drought disaster counties 


The formula 








40 MISSOURI COUNTIES ADDED 
TO DROUTH AREA 

KANSAS CITY—Forty more Mis- 
souri counties, including Jackson 
County, in which Kansas City is lo- 
cated, were declared eligible for 
drouth disaster aid by President 
Eisenhower July 27, on recommenda- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Thirty-two other Missouri 
counties previously were designated 
as eligible for the emergency credit 
and low-priced feed program. At the 
same time, the department was plan- 
ning to cut sharply the number of 
Kansas counties on the list. Original- 
ly 75 Kansas counties were named. 
Thirty-five are being considered for 
removal because of improved pasture 
conditions resulting from rains in the 
past fortnight. The inclusion of the 
Kansas City area in the drouth sec- 
tion will make the low-price feed 
available to a large group of big feed 
mills here, which could not partici- 
pate in the program previously be- 
cause of ineligibility for freight rate 
reductions. St. Louis County, which 
also produces much formula feed, is 
included. 





should be sent to the PMA Con 
modity Office at Kansas City and 
orders for replacement of cottonseed 
meal should be sent to the PMA 
Commodity Office at New Orleans 
The orders must Le supported by cer- 
tificates reflecting the equivalent 
quantity of corn and cottonseed mea! 
used in the mixed feed delivered t 
eligible farmers and ranchers. 

The feed mixer is required to labe 
each bag of mixed feed sold unde: 
this program, “Drought Emergen 
Mixed Feed” and to attach 
bag a tag listing all ingredients and 
the quantities of corn and cottonseed 
meal contained in the mixture. He is 
also responsible for meeting all stat: 
requirements for registrations and 
analysis tags. 


to eac! 


Freight Rate Problem 

Under present arrangements, feed 
plants outside the designated drout! 
counties will not be able to have the 
cut-price CCC ingredients shipped to 
them. This is because the 
ment commodities cannot be shipped 
to points outside the official area 


govern 


the 50% freight rate reduction which 
has been granted on feed commod - 
ties shipped on government order in.o 
the designated disaster counties. 

Shipments of corn and cottonseed 
meal will be made by CCC only to 
points in designated drouth areas and 
will be made f.o.b. destination in car- 
load lots only. Shipments of formula 
feed from the mixing plants to dis- 
tributors or to farmers or ranchers 
will be at the expense of the mixer 
and will be at the full railroad tariff 
since the reduced rates made 
available by railroads at the request 
of USDA apply only to government 
shipments. 

CCC Shipments 

Meanwhile, shipments of low-priced 
CCC grain and cottonseed meal con- 
tinued to swell in volume last week. 
Heaviest shipments have gone into 
Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
where local PMA committees have 
been quickest to act. In other states 
the volume of shipments has been 
lighter so far. 

Presumably as a result of the un- 
certainty as to the volume of drouth 
area feed that will be required, at 
least some offices of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. are reported to have 
stopped selling their stocks of cot- 
tonseed meal on the open market. 
The result has been a quick up-surge 
in the prices of this product and a 
virtual elimination of offerings in the 
trade. Prices gained about $4 last 
week and were quoted around $66, 
sacked, Memphis basis. Only a few 
jobbers have anything to offer even 
at the advanced levels. Some new 
crop bookings are being offered here 
and there, but the spot situation has 
also had an effect on the disposition 
ahead. 

In Washington, meanwhile, it was 
reported that no official restrictions 
had been placed on open market sales 
of cottonseed meal by CCC. The meal 
was said to be still freely available 
for purchase at the New Orleans of- 
fice of CCC. Observers indicated that 
southeastern meal probably would not 
move back to the Southwest because 
of the freight rate situation. 

Meanwhile, according to trade re- 
ports in Kansas City, CCC offers of 
cottonseed meal have been withdrawn 


rates, 


to sell 


for stocks in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Since CCC acquired the 


vast bulk of cottonseed meal stocks 








NEW PLANT IN OPERATION—The transfer of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. manufacturing operations from its former 
location in Memphis to the modern building pictured 
above has been almost completed. Some machinery is still 
to be moved, and by making the transfer progressive, the 
firm was able to change locations without interrupting its 





concrete and 


service. The new, specially 
an industrial suburb of Memphis and efficient operation 
and employee comfort are stressed in the one-story, steel, 
brick 
conditioned and has the latest type of lighting, acoustical 
and decorative treatment, 


designed plant is located in 


building. The office space is air- 


July 28, 1953 


on the last crop under its package 
deal support program, the withdraw- 
al of these supplies has practically 
swept the market bare of supplies for 
normal feed uses. Thus, in the main, 
cottonseed meal now becomes avail- 
able only to the half-price drouth 
customers. 
¥ ¥ 
No “Oath” Needed 

WASHINGTON — Government of- 
ficials last week told farmers in the 
southwestern drouth area that they 
would not have to take oaths or sub- 
mit financial statements to obtain 
CCC feed commodities at the reduced 
prices. 

Farmers in the area had complained 
that the eligibility requirements set 
up by the government forced them 
practically to take “pauper’s oaths” 
before getting the bargain feed. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture had said that, to get the re- 
duced price feed, a farmer must have 
less than a 30-day supply of feed to 
supplement roughage to maintain his 
foundation herd. It also was said that 
the feed could be fed to cattle other 
than those in a foundation herd if 
they are to be marketed by Sept. 30. 
Another requirement was that farm- 
ers “not have the financial ability to 
remain in busmess and satisfactorily 
maintain their herds unless they can 
purchase feed” at the lower prices. 

It was complained that the require- 
ment would change “the whole con- 
cept of the drouth aid program,” that 
not many persons would be able to 
get aid and that the program would 
be difficult to administer. 

Last week officials said no oaths or 
financial statements would be re- 
quired, and they said that they ex- 
pected local officials to handle the 
program with “discretion.” They said 
they intended to leave most of the 
responsibility in the hands of local 
committees. At the same time they 
added that they believed most farm- 
ers who have the financial ability to 
remain in business would not apply 
for the feed. 

However, trade comment was that 
the program would probably be open 
on a broad basis. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC BUYS VENTILATION 
TUBES FOR GRAIN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has contracted with 
Hald Pneumatic Systems, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for 630 non-perforated exten- 
sion tubes to be used in aerating 
stored grain in the CCC ‘moth-ball 
fleet’ at Jones Point, N. Y., and at 
James River, Virginia. 

The cost to CCC for the ventilat- 
ing tubes will be $6,621, delivered at 
contractor’s expense. 

The contract was made under terms 
and conditions of an announcement 
issued by CCC June 26, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-———= 


FDA REPORTS SEIZURE 
OF CARLOAD OF WHEAT 

W ASHINGTON— The Food & Drug 
Administration reported in its month- 
ly summary of actions that it had 
seized a carload of wheat treated 
with a poisonous mercurial compound 
which is virtually colorless. 

Seed wheat seized in more than 50 
previous actions was colored pink 
from the mercurial fungicide em- 
ployed. In its summary, FDA said 
that millers who had been rejecting 
deliveries of the “pink wheat” could 
not detect the treated material by 
visual examination. 

FDA failed to reveal the means by 
which its agents detected the new 
compound, or to identify the source 
of the contaminated grain. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 

n accurate device for 
metering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine - 


® OXYLI 
efficient, e 
bleaching a 


Conomical flour 
gent. 


For informatio 


nm on . 
Contract Our Flour Service 


- write direct to 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TRADEMARK 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











CARGILL «:" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


STAR OF THE WEST 

: : ¢: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

















“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
: SB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
July duly 
24 


17, 24, 

1953 » 1953 1953 

Allied Mills, Ine. 33%, 26 264% 26% 

Allis-C halmers 56%, 40%, 49 4k 
Pfd. $3.25. 112 564% 98 97 

American Cyanamid 1384 71% 120% 122% 

A-D-M Co. . 60 35 35% «36% 

Borden .. 58% 5l By (M, 

Continent, Bak, Co. 25 17 23% 23% 
Pid. $5.50 99 91 924% 91 


Corn Pr. Refin. Co. 79% 66 69%, 69, 


Pfd. $7 . 186 161 167% 167% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 26 26% 
Dow Chemical . 36% 34 36% 34% 

Pid. $4 A . 119% 9% 97% 99 
General Bak. Co. . 16% 13 13% 13% 

Pid. $8 . ine 153 144% 144 
Gren, Foods Corp 55% 40% S5% 55% 

Pfd. $3.50 105 88% 91 91 
General Mills, Ine. 654% 32% Mm MY 

Pid. 3%% 124% 106 110% 110 

Pid. 5% 128 114 117%, 119 
Great A&P Tea Co. 164% 116 155% 12 

Pfd. $5 ; 137 128% 134% 
Hathaway Bakeries, 

Inc., A. 1% 9% 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York 34 18%, 19 
Merck & Co. ... 39% 18% 19% 19% 

Pfd, $3.50. 101 80% 84 a4 

Pid. $1 .. +. ae 94 97 95 
National Bise. Co. 38 29%, 3554 35% 

Pid. $7 .. .. 184% 160 164 164 
Novadel-Agene -. 244% 135 2% 2% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 39 31 34 35 

Pid. $4. 166% 95 964% 9 
Procter & Gamble 80 60% 62 6eYy, 
Quaker Oats Co, 48 25%, 26% 26% 

Pid. $6 160 131% 135 137 
Ralston Purina Co., 

Pid. $3.75 .. 103 27 91 91% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 234% 11% 22% 21%, 

Pid. $4.40 96 89 92% 92% 
Stand. Brands, Inc... 29 21% 275 28 

Pid. $4.50 ... 96 801%, 82%, 83% 
tsterling Drug 416%, 33 33% 34 

Pid, $3.50 104% 8&8 RR BRI, 
Sunsh, Bisec., Ine. 76% 56 70%, WY 
Unit. Bis. of Am. . 37% 295% 345% 35 

Pid, $4.50 . 109 101 102 102 
Victor Ch. Works. 34% 24% 263%, 26% 

Pfd. $3.50 . 100% 88 88 90 
Ward Baking Co. 25 18% 234% 23 

Pfd. $5.50 116%, 98 101 101 

Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co... 12% 14% 
tSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 17% 
*Standard Milling Co. .. 9% 9% 


+tOver counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem 
icals Inc, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded July 24: 


Bid Asked 
q 1 


Burry Biscuit 3% 

Horn & Hardart 101% 103 

Horn & Hardart $8 135 138%, 

Omar, Ine. .. 19% 20% 

Wagner Baking Co. i% i™® 
Pfd 109 11 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8% 9 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


July 
10, 
1953 1953 
Canada Bakeries sy il 12 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3 
A ‘ 10 5 x 
Pfd. . 62 50% 58 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 7 x 
Federal Grain 17 14 16% 
er .. 26% 24 26 
General Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 29% 30 
Maple Leaf Milling 9 6% i’% 
Pfd. 90 80 s9% 
McCabe A 12% 11% 12 
Ogilvie Flour ... 381% 29% 304% 
Toronto Elevators . 44% 12% 12% 
United Grain A . 17 17% 
George Weston 32 264% 31% 
Pid. 4%% . 96 91% 9% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread .... , 3.05 3.20 
). arr 47 50 
Catelli Food A saris ‘ . 17 
B i ia sos Gs ed . ; 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* .. 83% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. . 138 ew 
CE ED eset ceetec’. “ewe 12 
Mid-Pacific Grain .... —— eeee 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. .. ° 145% 
Reliance Grain . ‘ 20 
Standard Brands* eer 274% 27% 


*U.S. funds. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“COOKIES” WIN TOURNEY 
MILWAUKEE—With a record of 

55 wins and 35 losses the “Cookies,” 

with H. R. Traulsen as captain, won 

the 1952-53 Milwaukee Bakers Bowl- 
ing League championship, Ray Pin- 
czkowski's “Doughnuts” came in sec- 
ond with 52 wins and 38 losses, 
while R. Czapiewski’s “Breads” fin- 
ished third with a 50-40 record. Jo- 
seph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shoppes, 
was elected president of the organi- 
zation for next year’s tournament. 





STW dace) tle Me) mm Aol!) am (o) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Evevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


E.evator A—OMAHA 


Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. e 











APPRAISALS 
by 


PATCHIN 


An assurance of an accurate evaluation of your 


property for insurance purposes. 


Over 27 years’ experience in property valuation, 
specializing in milling, grain and feed processing 
plants. The leading insurance brokers will recom- 


mend PATCHIN APPRAISALS. 


Your inquiries place you under no obligation 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


4005 Vernon Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 16 MINNESOTA 
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gelatin salads and tying this combination sandwich/salad plate in with Na- 
tional Sandwich Month in August, the Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., is helping push summer bread sales. Pictured above is one of 
these attractive combination sandwich/salad plates suggested for restaurants. 
It has special appeal during hot summer days. 





Increasing Trend 
Toward Automatic 
Plants Reported 


LOS ANGELES—Developments in 
recent months indicate an increasing 
trend toward “automation” in the 
handling and weighing of bulk mate- 
rials in the feed as well as other in- 
dustries, according to I. H. Richard- 
son, president of Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N. J. Mr. Richardson 
spoke recently at the semi-annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Management in feed milling, chemi- 
cal, food processing and several other 
industries is beginning to accept a 
highly advanced degree of remote au- 
tomatic weighing and materials han- 
dling without doubting its practi- 
cality, Mr. Richardson said. 

He cited the complexities of modern 
production of formula-mixed prod- 
ucts, and he went on to say that 
“automation” is solving the problem 
of high accuracy at higher output. He 
said there are many automatic plants 
turning out hundreds of tons of 
formula-mixed products each day. 

Mr. Richardson outlined the opera- 
tions of a number of plants in various 
industries where new methods of 
handling bulk materials have recently 
been adopted. Feed plants were 
among those mentioned. 

One of the first plants to install 
automatic bulk handling and weigh- 
ing equipment was the D. A. Stickell 
& Sons feed mill in Hagerstown, Md., 
Mr. Richardson said. Here, he con- 
tinued, 14 ingredients are delivered in 
prescribed quantities at timed inter- 
vals to alternate batch mixers. An in- 
dividual automatic scale weighs out 
each ingredient in batches ranging 
from 50 to 150 lb., according to a 
setting on a panel board. Each scale 
weighs out the same weight, and de- 
livers from 1 to 12 such weighings. 
The unit weighing becomes a com- 
mon denominator, and formulas are 
arranged accordingly. 

All seales at this installation are 
interlocked; loaded scales will dis- 
charge only when they are in correct 
balance. Colored lights show the 
progress of the batch from beginning 
to end. An electric stop counter re- 


cords the number of completed 
batches and automatically shuts down 
the system after the required ton- 
nage is reached. 

This system still requires the panel 
operator to select certain scales and 
establish the number of weighings of 
each for a given formula, and there is 
always the possibility of human error, 
Mr. Richardson said. This possibility, 
he added, increases as the formula- 
tion becomes more complex, so the 
next step will involve the use of 
punched cards or templates, one for 
each formula, whereby all selection 
becomes automatic. 

“Automation” at the new feed mill 
of the Elkhart County Cooperative 
at Goshen, Ind., is very advanced, Mr. 
Richardson said. He called the in- 
stallation virtually a one-man plant 
which turns out 20 tons of feed an 
hour with only one man directing the 
operation. 

Eight major ingredients go into 
the mix, Mr. Richardson said, and 
formulas are constantly changed as 
bulk trucks pull up to the loading 
station. 

Only one scale, he continued, is 
used in the entire proportioning opera- 
tion. The ingredients are fed from 
storage hoppers to this batching scale 
by individual screw conveyors. The 
scale automatically shuts off the flow 
of each material into its weigh hop- 
per when the pre-set weight is 
reached. The completed batch is dis- 
charged alternately into two mixers 
according to pre-established, adjust- 
able schedules. 

Working at a panel board, the plant 
operator sets his control dials accord- 
ing to the formula of the feed. He 
then presses a button and the feed- 
ing, weighing, mixing and batching 
are carried out automatically. 

Signal lights on the panel follow 
the course of all operations. Inter- 
locks and automatic protective de- 
vices are so situated that if anything 
should go wrong, the cycle is imme- 
diately shut down. The operator may 
start up the cycle at any point, run 
each step separately or any phase of 
the operation automatically. 

Every motor in the mill is repre- 
sented on the panel board. If an over- 
load occurs, the system shuts down, 
and a light shows up the source of 
trouble and its location, 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Means Flour that’s ———_ Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Textile Bag Assn. 
Offers Sewing Aids 


MEMPHIS Specially designed 
wardrobes of household items and 
clothing will be seen by farm wo- 
men attending cotton bag sewing 
demonstrations at state and county 
fairs this summer and fall, the Tex- 
tile Mfrs. Assn. announces. 

Display articles in the wardrobes 
have just been completed. Bag manu- 
facturers and a sewing machine com- 
pany are jointly sponsoring the dem- 
onstrations which emphasize the re- 
use values of dress print bags used 
for packaging flour, formula feeds 
and other dry granular products. 

Farm women, even those who have 
sewn with the cotton bags for years, 
should receive new ideas from the 
wardrobes on how to use the good 
quality material for the home and 
family. The household items and 
clothing were designed to emphasize 
the versatility of both the cloth con- 
tainers and zigzag sewing machines, 
which do all kinds of fancy stitching 
without attachments. 


Colorful Kitchens 

A colorful kitchen outfit in the 
wardrobe shows the housewife how 
to dress up, in matching prints, not 
only herself but her windows and 
electric mixer and toaster. The out- 
fit includes an apron, curtains, and 
machine-embroidered covers labeled, 
“Mixer” and ‘“Toaster.’’ Housecoats, 
women’s dresses, little girls’ dresses, 
and pedal-pushers are other gar- 
ments in the wardrobes. 

At the sewing demonstrations, farm 
women are being shown how easy it 
is to rip open the cotton bags, re- 
move labels, arrange and cut out pat- 
terns, and stitch the material on zig- 
zag machines. They also are being 
given free copies of the 24-page 
booklet, ‘1953 Pattern Service for 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,"’ published 
by the National Cotton Council. 

The sewing demonstrations are be- 
ing widely used by feed and bag 
firms as a feature of exhibits at 
state and county fairs and also by 
agricultural extension leaders before 
educational meetings of farm women. 


Demonstrations Available 

Feed, flour, and fertilizer dealers 
interested in using the sewing demon- 
strations at fairs or special meetings 
may write directly to E. LeVee, 
Phoenix Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 
3855 North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
13, Illinois. They should designate 
where and when they want the dem- 
onstration staged. 





Farm women over the country are 
seeing what can be made for their 
homes and families from colorful cot- 
ton bags used for packaging flour and 
feed. Kitchen outfit (above) dresses 
up the young housewife and daughter, 
as well as the windows, and kitchen 
equipment. 


Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity « 


} 
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To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service . 


e Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ ‘ic ovansch KY MILLING CO, 


’ MS PHERSON, KANSAS ° 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


a WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 
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Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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GENTLEMAN FARMER—From 
“Cyanagrams,” a house publication 
of the American Cyanamid Co., comes 
the following, which is based on an 
unpublished review by Deane Lee of 
Louis Morton's “Robert Carter of 
Nomini Hall" (copyright, 1941, by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.): 

Robert Carter was a_ gentleman 
farmer in the days when they really 
had them. the late 1700's. His opera- 
tion in Tidewater Virginia would 
astound some of our so-called “big 
Ranchers” in the West, where land 
just naturally comes in big patches. 
Carter owned 70,000 of the 300,000 
acres his grandfather left four sons 
(along with 700 slaves, 1,000 horses, 
and 2,000 head of cattle). His land, 
scattered over a dozen counties, was 
worked by 500 slaves all of whom 
were eventually set free. He never 
missed the $100,000 they represented. 
Carter's “household” annually con- 
sumed “27,000 pounds of pork, twenty 
heeves, 550 bushels of wheat, an even 
larger amount of corn, four hogs- 
heads of rum, and 150 gallons of 
brandy.” 


@A Miller, Too Imagine running an 
outfit like this without a radio-tele- 
phone, internal combustion engine, 
weather forecasters or experiment 
stations! As if this weren't enough to 
fill his day, consider that he also 
operated flour mills, and manufac- 
tured both textiles and iron. Nor is 
this all. Carter was actively inter- 
ested in music and the other cultural 
aspects of life, and had an extensive, 
much-used library. Spiritually rest- 
less, he was successively a member 
of three different churches before he 
found one that satisfied him. 

His enormous holdings were divided 
into more than 15 plantations and 
tracts, each self-sustaining with its 
own overseer, complement of slaves 
and implements and all were super- 
vised from Nomini Hall, the home 
plantation of the Carter family. The 
vast wealth of the Virginia planters, 
of whom Carter was somewhat typi- 
cal, if among the wealthiest, came 
from the “Indian” or “Sovereign 
Weed,” tobacco. Here lies part of the 
explanation for the immense areas of 
land owned by the planters. Know- 
ing little about soil conservation, they 
planted after tobacco for 
three years after which decreasing 

ields forced them to new land, aban- 
doning the old or putting it into 
grains. Thus, it was a good idea to 
acquire at least ten times as much 
land as could be used in any one 
year 


tobacco 


@ From Tobacco to Cereals — This 
situation, plus a lowering price for 
tobacco, forced the planters to new 
crops, chiefly cereals and corn, though 
cotton, flax and others were tried 
without much success. Carter raised 
over 5,000 acres of corn in one county 
in one vear! as well as wheat, rye, 
barley, and some cotton, flax and 
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hemp. Large quant ties of flour were 

sold to the Continental Armies. 
These were his written directions 

(to one of his overseers) on corn cul- 


ture: “The intervals between the 
rows of Corn to be eight foot the 
Corn to. be set at 18 to 24 inches 
distance alternately not in a _ hill. 
The rows of Corn planted at 24 
in. distance to have a pea Vine at 
each Stalk if it shod not be thought 
too crowding, but if it shod be 
thought so then a Pea Vine at every 
Stalk in said Rows. The field to be 
plowed & hoed ... and Faithfully 
Harrows to be worked wch plow they 
to pass up & down the intervals be- 
tween the Corn which it is supposed 
will Effectually (stop) Grass from in- 








College and elsewhere. Dale Fields 
interviewed them for his newspaper, 
the Daily Capital, Topeka, from 
which most of what follows is quoted. 

Mr. Turrell won international fame 
last year when he grew a phenomenal 
125 bu. of soft winter wheat an acre 
on a controlled nine-acre field that 
had been reclaimed from the sea. He 
did it under the strict supervision of 
the British Farmers Union and the 
United Kingdom government. He 
farms 220 acres, a large acreage by 
English standards as most farms 
there are less than 50 acres in size. 

Among crops grown on the below- 
sea-level farm are 60 acres of wheat, 
10 acres of permanent pasture, 60 
acres of potatoes, 30 acres of sugar 





“The way the United Nations has simmered down to ora- 





votin’ 


tory,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“reminds me considerable of 
the time a spell back when 
Gran’pappy Dick Fields, be- 
ing agin good roads on ac- 
count that they made it easier 


for revenuers to get aroun’ an’ run 
down moonshinin,’ come into a bond 


meeting an’ jes’ naturally 


talked the projeck to death. His oratin’ didn’t have 


no nourishment into it but for lengthwise measure it couldn’t 
be beat. Danged ef’n I don’t believe that right now Pappy 
could qualify as a UN delegate an’ usin’ his same old oration, 
wrest hisself out a right provocatin’ reputation as a spell- 
binder and mebby even get elected into the Senate.” 





commoding the Corn. Before the 

Corn is laid by, rye, oats, barley, tur- 

nips to be sowed in said intervals and 

harrowed in, wch makes the finishing 

work.’ Not a good speller by our 

standards but he apparently got by. 
ee ®@ 

The restaurant business is a large 
and growing one. In 1948, about one 
fourth of the dollars spent for food 
were spent in eating places. Many of 
the dollars spent in “eating out” go 
for service, of course. On a basis of 
actual volume, about 16% of our 
food is consumed in eating places. 
Before the War the figure was 14%. 
—Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

ee ®@ 
DEEPER, SLOWER PLOWING— 
J. W. (Dick) Turrell of St. Mary’s, 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk, about 100 miles 
from London, Eng., has been visiting 
around in agricultural America with 
his neighbor, Bill Burt. For a week 
they were guests of the Capper Pub- 
lications in Kansas, and for several 
weeks before that they were guests 
on the large wheat ranch of Robert 
J. French, Boise City, Okla. They 
have met many farmers and attended 
agricultural events at Kansas State 


beets, 30 acres of garden peas, and 
oats and barley for cattle feed. 

To farm the 220 acres, Mr. Turrell 
has nine tractors, seven moldboard 
plows, and eight regularly employed 
hired men. During wheat harvest he 
hires an extra two or three persons. 


@ Eight Inches of Dew—Although the 
average rainfall is only about 24 
inches a year in the Kings Lynn area 
along the coast, dew that falls is 
equal to another eight inches of rain 
a year. 

According to Turrell’s neighbor, 
Burt, who is accompanying him for 
the agricultural education, “Dick had 
the luck of the devil in raising that 
crop. It really should have gone flat 
on the ground, it was that rank.” 

The champion wheat grown by 
Turrell was Pedigreed Hybrid 46, de- 
veloped between 1933 and 1946 in 
England. Where most Kansas wheat 
varieties have straw about the size 
of a match stick, the Hybrid 46 has 
a stiff straw the diameter of a 
cigaret. Hybrid 46 has a white chaff 
ear, is medium dense and tight in the 
chaff, and has a bold red grain of 
fair milling quality. The straw is very 
stiff and highly resistant to lodging, 
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or when rank growth of wheat falls 
over. 

Mr. Turrell believes Western Kan- 
sas farmers should stop using the 
one-way disc plows as “they just stir 
up the top dust and don’t do more 
than scratch the surface.” Instead of 
“driving those tractors furiously at 
top speed to cover 160 acres of land 
a day,” he would plow the wheat land 
of Kansas to a depth of at least 16 
inches. 


@ Benefits of Deeper Plowing — Mr. 
Turrell was told that such deep plow- 
ing might cause a large loss of mois- 
ture and would probably be followed 
by soil blowing. He replied that the 
deeper plowing would bring up large 
clods of earth which wouldn't blow 
and “there isn’t enough moisture any- 
way.” 

Mr. Burt believes that Kansas 
farmers are doing a good job, but 
they should use more rotation of 
crops and not grow wheat year after 
year on the same land. He said that 
professors at K-State said it was hard 
to educate farmers to believe in rota- 
tion as a successful venture. 

Several midwestern farmers will 
plant samples of the Turrell wheat to 
try to raise it in the U. S. and per- 
haps cross it with good native strains. 

eee 

Too many citizens are still cling- 
ing to the apron-strings of govern- 
ment.—Sen. Bennett of Utah. 

ee @ 

As long as members are returned 
to Congress because they “brought 
home the bacon” it will be impossible 


to avoid deficit spending. — Rep. 
Cannon of Missouri. 
e@ee 


As late as 1881 a “sin-eater” at- 
tended Welsh funerals, to eat the 
bier-bread and so take the sins of the 
deceased. 


I try never to forget that the fore- 
most economic expert in Siam was 
called Prince Dam Rong!—Emerson 
P. Schmidt. 

eee 

Loston in Devonshire, England, 
pays its leasehold fee with a loaf 
of bread in which three arrows, pea- 
cock-feathered, are affixed. 

ee @ 

SUMMA CUM LAUDE 
Rounded like ancient beehives 
Shining wheat tanks stand 
In groups like giant apiaries 
Along June-harvest land. 


Bee-men have stored a honey 
Of bread, for another year. 
Now no threat of hunger 
Shall cause a nation fear. 


Of bee-men, storing life’s essence 
And earning the praise, Well done, 
The dazzling domes of the apiaries 
Sing in the summer sun. 


—Kunigunde Duncan. 


: — . a 
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THE CREDIT SIDE OF MILLING 

UCH has been said lately, inside and outside 
M:. flour milling industry, about tough com- 
petition resulting from the many adverse factors 
affecting the production and marketing of flour. 
It is rather a refreshing breeze, therefore, in the 
midst of a rather torrid atmosphere, to find such a 
favorable rating of the industry as is reported 
in the article entitled “The Flour Milling Indus- 
try’s Self-Appraisal,” beginning on page 33 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The article deserves special attention. From it 
can be deduced the pleasant conclusion that the 
flour milling industry, in certain major manifesta- 
tions, rates well in relation to such other large in- 
dustries as formula feed, petroleum, pharmaceuti- 
cals and home building. It comes close to ranking 
as an acceptable model. 

Strangely, flour milling is found relatively de- 
ficient, by its own accounting, in such matters as 
advertising and merchandising, and in consumer 
education. Marked improvement in recent years is 
noted, but the level of achievement still falls 
below the composite position of the comparable 
industries. Had comparison been made with a 
broader section of the industrial world possibly 
the score of milling would have turned out better. 
At any rate the data produced by the enterpris- 
ing Maurice Johnson for the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. is worth inspection. In it 
lies at least a morale factor—-and perhaps even 
some kind of a moral. 
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A BUREAUCRATIC RELAXATION 
UREAUCRACY doesn’t necessarily change 
when political administrations change. An 

irritating example of this seemed to be provided 
by the reluctance of the Production and Marketing 
Administration to accept a plan advanced by feed 
manufacturers’ associations for making a great 
practical contribution to the program of cattle 
feeding in the drouth-stricken section of the South- 
west. But now bureaucracy places itself in a more 
favorable light. PMA’s initial rejection of the plan 
has been modified and a compromise plan has been 
substituted. The change of heart and the ensuing 
compromise are matters for public congratulation, 

The feed men offered to use Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of cottonseed meal and grains in 
their branded products which would, of course, 
contain all the other important ingredients ordin- 
arily provided in their formulas. This contribution 
to the relief program would have been made 
through established feed manufacturing plants and 
dealers without any added expense to the govern- 
ment. Feeders could have choosen either formula 
feeds or the CCC grain and meal. 

But the old open-formula bogie reared its ugly 
head at this point. Bureaucratic government, fol- 
lowing the line of some of the cooperative feed 
companies, has long been ideologically committed 
to the open formula principle which, if it should 
prevail through threatened legislation, would tend 
to destroy the formula feed industry as it has 
developed under the closed formula system. 

PMA therefore insisted that feed companies 
should be allowed to participate in the relief 
program through manufacture and distribution of 
a fortified ration only if they accepted the open 
formula principle. The low-priced CCC materials 
available to the drouth area would not otherwise 
be made available to them. Unless they revealed 
their brand formulas they must face the destruc- 
tive competition of the cheap government in- 
gredients which would be beyond their reach. 

Officials of PMA said their position was a safe- 
guard to the taxpayer and the consumer. They 
feared the General Accounting Office would look 
with disfavor upon any closed formula, even if the 
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precise amount of concession-priced ingredients 
were certified. Concerning this, the editor of our 
associated publication, Feedstuffs, said: 

“We have observed a good many examples of 
asininities in government red tape and procedure, 
but we can’t quite follow that one. Apparently 
it indicates that the PMA, the GAO and other 
federal functionaries start out with the presump- 
tion that the feed industry is dishonest. It can't 
be trusted, and must be required to spell out just 
what it puts in every sack. 

“The feed industry has a high degree of in- 
tegrity, on the whole. Just for the sake of ana- 
lyzing the viewpoint, however, let us suppose that 
there are some persons in it who might try to take 
advantage of the government in the purchase and 
use of the low priced CCC ingredients. Would such 
a shyster have any more difficulty in doing it under 
an open formula than under a closed formula, 
providing the government stocks be made available 
only on certificates of necessity? We fail to see a 
remedy for crookedness in an open formula. 

“The two basic reasons why the majority of feed 
manufacturers oppose open formulas are: (1) They 
destroy the identity and prestige of branded prod- 
ucts which have been established through the 
persistent sales efforts and advertising of the 
manufacturers; (2) they open the way for ex- 
tensive chiselling, as there is no way of checking 
the percentages claimed, and the unscrupulous per- 
son is given an advantage over an honest or 
conscientious one. 

“Insistence on an open formula would be of 
no advantage either to feeders in the drouth 
area or in preventing cheating. It would harm 
many fine companies in the area because of loss 
of brand identity. We cannot see that it has any 
proper place in the drouth relief program.” 

The sound of protest and the light of reason 
brought reconsideration of PMA's position. Now it 
is proposed that feed manufacturers using reduced- 
price government ingredients shall be permitted 
to make their formula feeds without listing the 
exact contents of the balance of the mix beyond 
the specified amounts of CCC feedstuffs. This 
means that the open formula requirement is 
waived, and that the formula feed industry, no 
longer hobbled and in jeopardy, can effectively and 
profitably make its important contribution to the 
drouth relief program. 
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OLD BUREAUS NEVER DIE 

AYBE you didn’t know this: NRA (National 

Recovery Administration)—found unconsti- 
tutional in 1935-——still appears in the federal budget. 
This seems to be best evidence that, though federal 
bureaus start easily it’s exceedingly hard to stop 
them. 

Bureaucratic roots grow deep, and an economiz- 
ing administration has great difliculty in digging 
them up. Clustering about them are multitudes of 
rootlets—the personnel of bureaucratic govern- 
ment. 

Back in 1929 we had 596,000 federal civilian 
employees. Now we have some 2,500,000 even after 
the present administration’s extensive payroll cuts. 
Instead of saying: “Let George do it!” too many 
of us say: “Let the government do it.” And when 
government does it, George becomes a_ payroll 
regiment. 


AL 


STILL HOBBLING ON CRUTCHES 
A MERICAN agriculture could throw away its 


crutches and walk- perhaps even run— if 
politics would let it. This is an opinion which 
seems to be shared by Harry A. Bullis of General 
Mills, whose utterances on the subject place him 
on the top shelve of constructive thinking on 
agricultural economics. Currently he has made a 
striking statement of the economic philosophy 
which he believes should govern this country’s 
agricultural policies. It appears in print as a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times. 

Mr. Bullis turns at once to the converse of the 
often-heard statement that what is good for the 
farmer is good for America. The converse, which 
is usually ignored or misunderstood, is that what 
is good for America is good for the farmer. He 
sees that unless these interests are kept in balance, 
the nation courts a subtle kind of economic dis- 
aster, a predatory existence in which one economic 
group feeds upon the other. Inevitably, in such 
a situation, controls beget controls, and what be- 
gins as a panacea for a particular group becomes 
a trap for the whole. When the jaws snap shut 
on freedom it is hard to pry them loose. And 
with freedom goes the incentive that supports 
American economic achievement. 

“The present farm policy,” writes Mr. Bullis, 
“grew out of the ashes of the depression of the 
thirties. Its premise was sound: agriculture must 
be tided over the critical period. By supporting 
prices for the farmer, we insure his power to 
purchase the products of industry. 

“The program continued during the war years 
for quite another reason. Food became a_ thing 
of war. Increased production was the keystone of 
our survival, and food attained its rightful place 
as the basic form of production. Abnormal pro- 
duction was required to meet a limitless market. 
If the government had placed advance buying 
orders for the food needed to win the war, the 
probabilities are free competition would have 
largely assured abundant agricultural production, 
and price supports would have been unnecessary. 

“But what happened with the end of hostilities? 
Despite the period of unparalleled prosperity that 
followed, the crutches were not removed from 
agriculture. Instead, price supports were increased. 
Meanwhile, the nation enjoyed full employment. 
Weekly wages have risen from $24 in 1939 to $72, 
and total wages and salaries from $46 billion to 
$194 billion. From this well of productivity has 
poured the purchasing power that actually has 
kept farm prices above parity during most of 
the post-war years, until the end of 1952. Farm 
income increased from $6 billion in 1939 to $20 
billion in 1952. 

“Instead of relaxing supports in this lush period 
and restricting aid to a few critical items, price 
supports were continued largely for the purpose 
of securing votes. We somehow lacked the courage 
to return to the free market. Instead we have 
doggedly pursued a course that has slowly re- 
duced the independence of agriculture to a grow- 
ing dependence upon the government.” 

To Mr. Bullis it seems crystal clear that price 
supports for agriculture or any other field of en- 
terprise which are out of line with domestic and 
world conditions, are a double form of economic 
sophistry. Temporarily, the bait is honey sweet. 
But in periods of economic stress it leads inevitably 
to demands from others for protection by govern- 
ment. Then the question logically arises: “Why not 
subsidize the risks of business?” But that way lies 
the control which begets more controls. And as 
production suffers on the farm through controlled 
programs, production stands to suffer in the fac- 
tories of America. 

Production, concludes Mr. Bullis, is our only 
true wealth in this world of limitless need. There- 
fore, the whole system of subsidy and support 
leads only to ultimate economic disaster. 
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Canadian Comment... sy George E. Swarbreck 





Labor Costs 


The cost of labor is a major item in 
determining the ability of any indus- 
try to compete in the world’s export 
markets. Wages form a large part in 
the final price of any article and 
countries with high rates in opera- 
tion are placed at a disadvantage 
when competing with a country 
where the rates are low. In some 
trades inquiries show that the for- 
eign processors can manufacture 
articles from imported raw materials 
more cheaply than the processors in 
the country where the material is 
grown. 

In rebuttal of their part'in pricing 
goods out of the market the workers 
can rightfully claim that their wages 
are set by the standard of living 
operative in the country in which 
they live. This can become a vicious 
circle but the accepted theory is that 
the rate for the job must be the 
rate calculated to provide a living 
wage. Under the modern wage struc- 
ture there is little room for premium 
payments to cover greater efficiency. 
Yet the gradually increasing blanket 
demands from labor unions across in- 
dustry as a whole must be a cause 
for alarm in the eyes of many em- 
ployers who see the day to day effect 
of foreign competition on their busi- 
nesses. And if they go out of busi- 
ness their workers will go out of jobs. 
No union could save them. 

For the U. S. and Canadian flour 
milling industries this price situation 
has a two-fold seriousness. Firstly, 
they are losing export orders as a 
result of strong foreign competition 
by millers whose workers are paid 
on a scale lower than that operative 
in North America. Secondly, they are 
finding it more difficult to compete 
with those millers in their own home 
markets, quality notwithstanding. 
Consumers today are more price than 
quality conscious and a cheaper 
article usually gets the order. 


Competitors 
Competition is coming from Ger- 
many, Holland, Austria and even 


Hungary. Britain is likely to be a fac- 
tor in the export market in the near 
future if the millers persuade the 
U. K. government to their way of 
thinking. 

Indicative of the wage structure 
operating in Europe are the weekly 
wages paid to British flour mill opera- 
tives. A rollerman receives the 
equivalent of $22.96 a week, a shift 
laborer $18.34 and a day laborer 
$17.64. Wages in some European 
countries are even lower. 


Anglo-Russian Deal 


Canadian officials are still confi- 
dent that the British will continue to 
buy most of their wheat requirements 
in Canada. That supplies could be ob- 
tained in quantity from Russia, one 
of the exporting nations chiefly men- 
tioned in trade circles, is deemed an 
impossibility according to one lead- 
ing member of the government. Oth- 
ers, seeking to allay the fears of the 
farmers in the west, make similar re- 
assuring statements. 

There is no question that Britain 
would prefer to buy from the Com- 
monwealth but hard economic facts 
have to be considered and the short- 
age of dollars is currently the hardest 
of economic facts the British have to 
face. Dollars will be expended only 


if the price offered is some way be- 
low the International Wheat Agree- 
ment maximum of $2.05. 

Whether the Canadian farmers find 
the situation palatable or not, it is a 
fact that government men and _indi- 
vidual grain traders are negotiating 
with the Russians. 

One report mentions a total under 
negotiations of 250 million bushels of 
wheat, a figure which is probably ex- 
aggerated but which, nevertheless is 
indicative of the size of operations. 
It is no secret, too, that prominent 
government officials have been en- 
gaged in direct negotiations. W. J 
Howard, the prominent Hong Kong 
flour importer, writing on the IWA in 
the July 9 issue of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review revealed that dis- 
cussions have taken place recently in 
Geneva between K. Bakhtov, head of 
the Russian Treaty and Legal Depart- 
ment and V. B. Spandarian, head of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade in 
Moscow, on the one side, and C. H. 
Baylis, of the British Board of Trade 
and C. E. Coffin of the Ministry of 
Food on the other and that wheat 
was included on the agenda. 

British observers state that a move 
by Canada to facilitate trade in both 
wheat and coarse grains would be 


welcomed in market circles. The pres- 
ent impasse serves only to boost the 
effort to make a deal with Russia or 
any other would-be sellers of grain. 


Processed Barley 


The use of processed barley as a 
substitute food for rice is growing in 
Japan. The consumption of “Seibaku” 
is currently assessed at around 1 mil- 
lion tons a year and there is no sign 
of any cutback in the popularity of 
the new food. Canada is benefiting as 
a major seller of barley and exporters 
are hopeful of an even greater de- 
mand. 

So far there has been little export 
activity although 15,000 tons were 
sold to Korea earlier this year with 
the possibility of a further 10,000 
tons being shipped in August. The 
severe shortage of rice throughout the 
Far East after the war resulted in a 
shift to other filler foods, notably 
flour, and the milling trade has bene- 
fited considerably. The popularity of 
processed barley, however, is seen as 
a threat to flour sales in eastern 
countries. More rice eating countries 
are showing an interest in the Jap- 
anese process and shipments abroad 
are expected to increase. 
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Processed barley, stated to be very 
palatable, contains the proteins lack- 
ing in rice and has the additional ad- 
vantage of being relatively low in 
price. 
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WHEAT BOARD ANNOUNCES 
INITIAL GRAIN PAYMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Initial payments of 
pooled grain in the 1953-54 crop year 
were announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board July 21 to take effect 
Aug. 1, 1953. 

The prices announced were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, $1.40 bu., basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver; oats, 65¢ bu., 
basis No. 2 CW in store, lakehead; 
barley, 96¢ bu., basis No. 3 CW 6-row 
in lakehead store. 

The board also reminded producers 
that the 1952-53 delivery permit book 
would expire at the close of busi- 
ness July 31 and that on Aug. 1 all 
deliveries of wheat, including durums, 
oats, barley and rye must be recorded 
in the 1953-54 permit book. Flaxseed 
deliveries will not be required to be 
entered in the new permit book. 

Elevator agents at most prairie de- 
livery points have been authorized to 
accept additional grain deliveries, and 
other points will be so authorized as 
soon as elevator space becomes avail- 
able in order to facilitate delivery of 
as much grain as possible in the cur- 
rent crop year. 
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U.K. Decontrol 
Problems 


Much of the current uncertainty 
surrounding the future of the flour 
and baking trades in the U.K. is 
directly attributable to the govern- 
ment’s lethargy in announcing the 
steps to be taken to make decontrol 
effective August 30. 

Although the official intention to 
decontrol was announced in January 
marketmen are still without the de- 
tailed knowledge necessary to allow 
them to make plans and commit- 
ments. There were long delays in 
calling meetings and the bakers par- 
ticularly complained of instructions 
which called upon them to comment 
by July 8 on proposals presented to 
them as late as June 24. Information 
has been coming out of the U.K. 
in bits and pieces and the rumor and 
conjecture have been bad for business 
and for goodwill. The importing trade 
is not to blame. The fault lies entire- 
ly with government officials. 

Lacking at the present time is a 
definition of national flour of 80% 
extraction. Millers can produce flour 
of any grade they wish but that 
which goes into the national loaf 
must be milled in accordance with 
government instructions. Details of 
the government's requirements are 
urgently needed by the home millers, 
by the bakers and by foreign flour 
exporters engaged in trade with Bri- 
tain. 

Another factor holding up business 
is the failure of the government to 
reveal its intentions in connection 
with the security stocks of flour now 
held under control of the Ministry 
of Food. Until this situation is clear 
the importers cannot assess the ex- 
tent of the immediate demand for 


flour milled in Canada, Australia and 
elsewhere. 


Pattern Clearing 


The pattern has become somewhat 
clearer by the government’s release 
of proposals designed to handle the 
reserve stocks of coarse grains. 

The government intends to release 
325,000 tons coarse grains in the next 
three months. For August 125,000 
tons will be made available of which 
75,000 tons will be in the form of 
corn; a further 100,000 tons, half as 
corn, will be allocated in September 
with the possibility of a similar 
amount in October. Any quantity of- 
fered in August and September but 
not taken up will be carried forward 
at the Ministry of Food’s discretion 
into the next month. 

The release of stocks will be made 
only to traders who bought coarse 
grain direct from the ministry dur- 
ing the nine months ended March 
1953 and who are members of a rec- 
ognized trade association. Sales will 
be made on three different bases 
cif. U.K. ports; ex ship at U.K. 
ports, and in store in the U.K. 

The prices at which grain will be 
offered will be based on the value of 
the corresponding grains which are 
being imported by the traders them- 
selves. The ministry proposes to se- 
lect a consultative committee, from 
representatives nominated by the 
various sections of the trade, to form 
a panel which will advise it upon the 
current market valuations of coarse 
grains. On the basis of this advice 
the ministry proposed to announce 
July 27 and each succeeding Monday 
the c.if. prices at which its stocks 
will be offered. 

The extent of the security stocks 
of flour held in the U.K. has not 
been revealed but it is expected that 


the method of disposal will follow on 
similar lines. 


U.S. Assistance 

The U.S. government’s Mutual 
Security Agency is reported to have 
made a grant of $280,000 to improve 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tivity in Africa. 

A portion of this grant, it is under- 
stood, will be used for the establish- 
ment of light industries among the 
Africans and included in the propos- 
als are plans for the erection of some 
small flour mills. 


Potential Wheat 
Sellers 


The attention of British wheat im- 
porters is currently focussed on those 
countries which are able to sell for 
sterling and which, at the same time, 
provide a market for British goods. 
Turkey is an example. The authorities 
have reported that in the crop year 
1952-53 wheat exports totaled 1.5 mil- 
lion tons, while in 1953-54 they ex- 
pect to raise this figure to 1.8 mil- 
lion tons. By 1956-57 it is hoped to 
have an exportable surplus of 3.1 mil- 
lion tons. 

Argentina is another potential sup- 
plier not only to Britain but to oth- 
er European wheat buying countries. 
Brazil, which has already contracted 
to take 1.5 million tons in the cur- 
rent year, has refused an offer of a 
further 300,000 tons and this will now 
be available to world buyers. The 
major drawback to deals is the tend- 
ency of Argentina to ask exorbit- 
ant prices. 

Sweden is yet another country with 
supplies on offer and currently the 
authorities are negotiating with Ger- 
many for the supply of 150,000 tons 
old crop and 200,000 tons new crop 
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wheat. The Germans, however, ap- 
pear to feel that their requirements 
will be covered by the IWA alloca- 
tion and thus a further amount of 
wheat may be thrown on the open 
market. 

To the extent that the British are 
successful in buying in other markets 
will Canada’s sales be cut. 


Netherlands Needs 


The Netherlands Federation of 
Agriculture has estimated Holland’s 
annua! requirements of bread grains 
at 1,120,000 metric tons wheat and 
80,000 tons rye. The rye provision 
provides no problem for it is a surplus 
crop in Holland but wheat has to be 
imported in large quantities. The an- 
nual domestic production is set at 
280,000 tons with imports averaging 
840,000 tons. Under the International 
Wheat Agreement Holland takes 675,- 
000 tons a year leaving around 165,- 
000 tons to be bought outside the 
agreement. 

The possibility of increasing home 
production to cover the amount 
bought outside the agreement has 
been examined by the federation but 
it is felt to be impossible of attain- 
ment. 

Holland has been importing around 
75,000 tons of flour a year, with pur- 
chases in recent months being cut- 
back as part of the government’s re- 
taliation for the U.S. restrictions on 
dairy product imports. 


More Wheat Land 
Australia’s efforts to increase pri- 
mary production have been under- 
lined by Dr. Clunies Ross, chairman 
of the Australian Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization. Dr. 
Ross stated that a total of 2 million 
acres of land was being reclaimed for 
agriculture each year and that this 
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area would be substantially increased 
as scientific knowledge developed. 

Dr. Ross stressed that despite the 
recent drift towards secondary in- 
dustries Australia’s prosperity still 
depended largely on primary produc- 
tion. The future of wheat, he added, 
was bright because Australia was the 
main sterling exporter of both wheat 
and flour. 
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CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
OF FEED SHOW DROP 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds de- 
clined in May and the first five 
months of this year as compared 
with a year ago, according to monthly 
reports from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The month's total was 162,- 
432 tons compared with 181,263, 
bringing the January-May aggregate 
to 782,193 tons compared with 882,- 
313. 

Shipments of some of the larger 
items in May were as follows (total 
for the same month last year in 
parentheses: calf meal 2,691 (3,357) 
tons; cattle feeds 23,655 (19,764) 
tons; dairy and cattle concentrates 
3,082 (4,184); swine feeds 20,969 (33,- 
613) tons; swine concentrates 3,903 
(5,897) tons; poultry feeds 74,677 
(78,521) tons; poultry concentrates 
7,653 (8,966) tons; dog and cat foods 
3,440 (3,527) tons; and chopped, 
ground or crushed grain feeds 18,995 
(21,144) tons. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW GAIN 


VANCOUVER — Exports of flour 
from this port in May were the larg- 
est this year, totalling 359,770 bbl. 
This figure compares with 299,712 bbl. 
in April and only 175,312 bbl. in May 
last year. 

For the year to May 31 flour clear- 
ance from here aggregated 1,346,564 
bbl. against 1,123,804 bbl. in the same 
period last year. 

Accounting for the large May total 
were two shipments of over 100,000 
bbl. Korea took 106,321 bbl. while the 
Philippine Islands received 104,665 
bbl. Increases over the previous 
month were shown in the movements 
to Hong Kong, the U.K. and Japan 
while countries showing declines in- 
cluded Central America. 

Following are the May shipments 
by countries, in addition to the Korea 
and Philippine figures given above: 
Hong Kong 38,136; U.K. 35,765; Japan 
26,353; Central America 17,410; Col- 
ombia 9,012; West Indies 7,653; Pana- 
ma 6,166; Straits Settlements 4,811; 
Arabia 2,152; Thailand 1,276 and Den- 
mark 50 bbl. 
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BRAZIL DROPS OPTION 
ON ARGENTINE WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The Brazilian 
government has announced its deci- 
sion not to take up the option for 
purchase of an additional 300,000 
metric tons of wheat which it held 
for 90 days from the March 23, 1953, 
signature of the Brazil-Argentine 
Trade Agreement, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The rea- 
sons stated were (a) the relatively 
good supply situation; (b) the in- 
creasing world production; (c) the 
downward trend in world market 
prices; and (d) the desire of other 
producing countries to sell wheat to 
Brazil. 

There has been much local criti- 
cism in Brazil of the agreement un- 
der which Brazil contracted last 
March to purchase 1,200,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat at a price equiva- 

















lent to U. S. $112 per ton f.o.b., which 
is well above the price in dollar mar- 
kets. The agreement also provided 
that Brazil was to have an option for 
90 days from March 23, 1953, for the 
purchase of an additional 300,000 tons 
at the same price. It was also pro- 
vided in the agreement that Brazil 
would export to Argentina lumber, 
fruit, coffee, cacao and other prod- 
ucts. 

The conclusion of 
March 23 was reported at the time as 
highly advantageous to Brazil since 
it lessened the drain on the coun- 
try’s supply of hard currency, thus 
making dollars available for licensing 
imports into Brazil of other essential 
products. Brazil's foreign exchange 
situation limits the purchase of wheat 
from countries other than Argentina, 
but with wheat prices lower in vir- 
tually all supply sources the exercise 
of its option for the purchase of an- 
other 300,000 tons of Argentine wheat 


the agreement 


at the agreement price was con- 
sidered economically and _ politically 
inexpedient. 
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BRITAIN TAKES MOST OF 
CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
WINNIPEG—The United Kingdom 
with purchases of slightly more than 
4,000,000 bu. took almost half of the 
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total wheat and flour exports worked 
from Canada the week ending July 
18. 

The week's total was slightly under 
8,400,060 bu. and included only 303,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. 

In addition to the U.K. other IWA 
wheat purchases were as_ follows: 
Italy 706,000; Netherlands 592,000; 
South Africa 367,000; Japan 334,000; 
Germany 290,000; Norway 188,000, 
Belgium and Bolivia took 93,000 and 
80,000 bu. respectively on IWA ac- 
count. Class 2 wheat sales topped 
1,400,000 bu. including the following 
quantities: Japan 644,000; Nether- 
lands 225,000: Spain 315,000; Belgium 
138,000. The balance went to Ger- 
many and Pakistan. 
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Australia Speaks 
for IWA Approval: 
Seeks Quota Cut 


LONDON-—-The Australian govern- 
ment's previously voiced reservation 
that it might not go along with the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
if Britain refused to subscribe has 
not been implemented. 

John McEwen, minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, announcing 
that steps were being taken to ob- 
tain parliamentary approval for rati- 
fication, stated that it was proposed 
to seek a reduction in the quota of 
75 million bushels to 48 million bush- 
els for each of the three years of the 
new agreement. The purpose of this 
move, Mr. McEwen explained, was to 
retain export reserves from which 
supplies could be sold to markets for- 
merly supplied as part of the U.K.'s 
quota under the pact. 

Many of these markets are flour 
buying territories within the British 
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commonwealth and their quotas were 
tied in with the British commitment 
under Article XXIII of the agreemen' 
Traders believe, too, that the freeing 
of a large quantity for IWA contro! 
means a step up in Australian com- 
petition for other sales outside the 
agreement. In the last two years 
Canada particularly has bitten into 
the Australian millers’ traditional 
markets and the move is seen ag in 
tensifying competition for the avail- 
able business. 

As in the U.S. and Canada, there 
has been some criticism in Australia 
of ‘Britain’s decision to withdraw 
from the agreement. The advocacy of 
lower wheat prices by U.K. interests 
has been seen as illogical and while 
cheaper wheat is seen as being of im- 
mediate advantage to a country re- 
sponsible for imports of around 200 
million bushels a year, the temporary 
gain might turn out to be a cleat 
loss later on, observers state. 

H. E. Braine, general manager of 
the trustees of the Wheat Poo! of 
Western Australian Perth W. A. has 
brought the Australian view onto the 
international level by addressing a 
letter to the Times, an_ influential! 
London newspaper. 

Mr. Braine stated that tariff pro- 
tection and the persistent drift from 
the land to the cities were limiting 
the growth of wheat in the exporting 
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countries and was contributing to a 
greater production of manufactured 
goods at the expense of food tending, 
ever since the depression ended, to 
make food more precious. Where 
price fixing or other devices kept 
wheat cheap in terms of other goods, 
as in Australia, the Argentine and 
the Soviet countries, the resulting de- 
cline of production was ample proof 
of this case, Mr. Braine declared. The 
reverse case, he added, was illustrat- 
ed by the North American example. 

Continuing, Mr. Braine said that 
the U.S. Treasury had shielded wheat 
growers from the price depressing 
effect of the IWA, paying them well 
above the agreement minimum, and 
production had continued to expand. 
Canada, too, had benefited in a round- 
about way. But for that, today’s 
prices would have had to be much 
higher to bring forth the supplies that 
were being grown and offered now. 
The interest of an importing nation 
demanded not that the price of wheat 
be “low” but that it should be “high,” 
in effect high enough to counteract 
the many deplorable but very real 
forces tending to make food produc- 
tion lag behind population growth. 

On this argument, British opposi- 
tion to the new agreement appeared 
to be the right thing done for the 
wrong reason, Mr. Braine stated. Re- 
cent movement on the Chicago free 
market dispelled the fallacious myth 
that the price could not fall below 
the agreement minimum. On _ the 
other hand it was still true that it 
could not rise above it as far as 
aggregate export quotas of 600 mil- 
lion bushels, two thirds of the world 
trade, were concerned. Therefore, Mr. 
Braine argued, while the effect of 
the fall was spread over the whole 
of the world wheat trade, the influ- 
ence of a rise was exerted on only 
one third of it. Thus an upward ad- 
justment of supply to demand re- 
quired a correspondingly greater 
swing in the free price than did a 
downward adjustment. Mr. Braine 
stressed the dangers inherent in such 
a structure for those countries which 
must have a flexible and dependable 
supply of wheat from overseas. 

Mr. Braine concluded: “The IWA 
may or may not be harmful. How- 
ever, if it is, this is not because 
it sets the maximum price too high 
but because it sets any long term 
maximum at all. A price is a price, 
with a function to fulfill, and not a 
norm of what is just or unjust.” 


————BREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK J. HELMER NAMED 
ARMOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


CHICAGO—Frank J. Helmer has 
joined Armour & Co. as technical 
bakery sales service representative 





for the northeastern area, M. J 
Harder, bakery sales department 
manager, announced recently. 


Mr. Helmer was a food consultant 
for the U. S. government during 
World War II. A graduate of the 
Dunwoody Institute of Baking, Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Helmer is a former in- 
structor at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. He has been on the 
staffs of several shortening manufac- 
turers. 

With headquarters at the Armour 
plant in Jersey City, Mr. Helmer will 
contact bakers in Greater New York, 
New England, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. 

——=—=BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BALTIMORE EXPORTS RISE 

BALTIMORE—A total of 3,958,- 
994 bu. wheat was exported from 
the Port of Baltimore in June this 
year compared to 1,180/149 bu. in the 
corresponding month in 1952. 
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Number of Cattle 
on Feed in Corn 
Belt Up 8% Over °52 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
cattie on feed for market in the 11 
Corn Belt states on July 1 was esti- 
mated to be 8% larger than a year 
earlier, the U.S; Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

The number on feed, estimated at 
2,565,000 head, is the largest July 1 
figure for the post-war years, and it 
compares with a total of 2,375,000 
head on July 1, 1952. 

Considering information available 
on several important states outside 
the Corn Belt, it appears that..the 
number of cattle oh feed July 1 for 
the whole country was up 4 to 5% 
from July 1 last year, compared with 
an increase of 16% on Jan. 1 and a 
12 to 14% increase on April 1. 


Most Show Increases 

In the eastern Corn Belt, the num- 
ber on feed is 5% larger than a year 
ago, while the western Corn Belt 
shows an increase of 10%. All Corn 
Belt states show the same or more 
cattle on feed than last July. Feed- 
ing operations are up substantially 
from a year ago in Nebraska, which 
showed an increase of 24%, and in 
Ohio, which showed a gain of 20%. 
Feeding was 17% above last year in 
South Dakota. Other increases in the 
Corn Belt were: Wisconsin, 15%; 
Missouri, 10%; Iowa, 6%; Michigan, 
5%; Illinois and Minnesota, 4% each. 
In Indiana and Kansas, numbers were 
unchanged. 

The number of cattle on feed July 
1 in the three important feeding 
states—Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska 
—was 1,667,000 head. This is 9% more 
than the 1,527,000 head on feed July 
1 last year. 

The high July 1 inventory in these 
states compared with July 1 last year 
reflects the higher level of feeding 
this season, USDA said, but heavy 
marketings of fed cattle since Jan. 1 
have reduced the relative increase 
compared with last season. On Jan. 1, 
numbers on feed in the three states 
were 30% above a year earlier. On 
April 1, they were 21% higher. 

The number of cattle placed on 
feed in the three states during the 
past three months was estimated at 
445,000 head, 2% more than in the 
April-June period last year. State 
inspected inshipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves into the 
three states during April-June were 
1% more than a year earlier. The 
20,000 head of short-fed cattle placed 
on feed after April 1 and marketed 
before July 1 was 29% below a year 
ago. 
During the April-June period, 35% 
more fed cattle were marketed from 
the three states than for the same 
period last year. Feeders marketed 
their cattle during the three months 
at a somewhat faster rate than they 
had intended on April 1. All of the 
increase in numbers on feed in the 
three states was in light weight cat- 
tle. During the next three months, 
feeders in these states expect to mar- 
ket 73% of the number on feed July 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAIL SALES UP DURING MAY 

WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments rose 
1% from April figures during May, 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Sales were 2% below 
those for the same month in 1952. 
For the first five months of 1953, 
sales were 5% higher than for the 
same period_of 1952. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
the week ending July 25, dipping 
from an estimated 350% of capacity 
rate to around only 80% of five-day 
capacity. 

Such a decline was not unexpected, 
with most of the trade brought up to 
satisfy their needs for at least the 
next few weeks, and those who did 
not purchase in the big push last 
week buying only hand-to-mouth. 
Traders said a lull probably would 
prevail until the spring wheat situa- 
tion could be clarified. Flour cus- 
tomers think premiums for cash 
wheat might decline in the next few 
weeks, allowing lower flour quota- 
tions. However, prospects of rust in- 
fection in spring wheat sections keep 
prices up. 

Soft wheat flour sales also declined 
sharply as an aftermath of heavy 
bookings in the previous week. Pre- 
miums are higher and mills’ costs 
call for higher quotations. This causes 
purchasing agents who missed the 
round of buying recently to be re- 
luctant to take on fresh supplies at 
higher quotations. Family flour direc- 
tions were only fair, and sales were 
virtually non-existent. 

Quotations July 24: Spring top 
patent $5.90@6.10, standard $5.80@6, 
first clear $5.40@05.80; hard winter 
short $5.59 5.65. 95% patent $5.444 
5.65, clear $4.89; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.22@7.06, stand- 
ard $4.4546.35, clear $4.154 6.50. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
after the good buying wave of the 


previous week, buyers were once 
again booking only necessary sup- 
plies, and new sales for the week 


were only moderate. Shipping direc- 
tions and mill running time were 
only fair. The demand for clear flours 
continued to be good. 

Elsewhere in the area, since the 
exceptionally heavy bookings of the 
previous week, new sales were at a 
bare minimum. Bakery buyers ap- 
parently are content to await further 
market developments before again 
entering the market. Hard winter 
wheat flour was up 5¢ from the pre- 
vious week, spring wheat flour 30¢ 
lower and clears steady. The clear 
market has been quite draggy but on 
July 22 both exporters and domestic 
buyers entered the market, advanc- 
ing prices of most types about 5¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 23: In 
100 Ib. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.70, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.80. In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.45, cake 
$5.45, pastry $4.45, soft straights 
$4.65, clears $4.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.70, standard patent $5.55, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent 
$6.10, standard $6.00, clears $5.85, 


South 


New Orleans: Pronounced quietness 
was experienced in the flour business 
last week, and little interest was ex- 
hibited by the trade in general. In 
fact, considerable resistance was 
shown to a recent price advance, with 
buyers taking the position of work- 
ing out their previous purchases. 

A few scattered sales of moderate 
amounts were reported on hard win- 


ters from Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas mills, but these sales were mostly 
for nearby shipment. Sales of north- 
ern springs were almost non-existent, 
even with a price decline. Buyers ap- 
parently still feel the differential 
over hard winters is too great. 

Soft winters, while not active, met 
with a little better demand from both 


cookie and cracker bakers. These 
concerns took hold in only limited 
emounts for future delivery. Cake 


flour sales continue quiet with only 
routine business being transacted. 

Shipping directions showed up 
slightly better, although still disap- 
pointing. Stocks on hand continue to 
be reduced and are now to be con- 
sidered low. 

Inquiries on export flour were bet- 
ter, but only a small percentage ma- 
terialized in sales to Europe and the 
Latin American countries. 

Quotations, July 24, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.6545.85, 
standard $5.50@5.65, first clear $4.65 
a4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $646.25, first 
clear $5.854 6.10, high gluten $6.20% 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.054 
5.35, straight $4.70@4.90, first clear 
$3.954 4.20, high ratio cake $5.404@ 
5.75; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@ 7.25, 
pastry $6.4576.55. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production through- 
out this area continued to be at a 
little slower rate last week. One of 
the mills had not finished its renova- 


tion work. Considerable direction as 
well as some export business kept the 
mills grinding a full six days. 

Family flour sales were reported as 
being fairly good. Spring types of 
flour showed declines, while south- 
western flours were holding their 
own, with some tightness being heard 
of in current supplies of wheat avail- 
able to the free market. Spring glu- 
tens were down about 25¢ as well as 
short patents and standards. 

Quotations July 24: Spring family 


$7.734@7.75, high gluten $6.70 6.72, 
short patents $6.50@6.52, standard 
$6.40 6.42, first clears $6.09 6.11; 
hard winter standard $6.04% 6.06, 
first clears $5.74@5.76; soft winter 


short patents $5.4345.45, straights 

$5.330 5.35, first clears $4.9845. 
New York: Buying in the local 

market continued at a very slow 


pace at the week's end. Despite an 
apparent urgent need for replace- 
ments and a drop in spring wheat 
flour prices, bookings were confined 
to isolated small lots for immediate 
and nearby. 

A continuance of the  hand-to- 
mouth policy is anticipated until the 
new crop movement is under way, 
with buyers looking for a weakening 
in the price structure. 

Scattered buying of soft wheat 
flours in small lots was reported late 
in the week, and little or no demand 
was indicated in other flours. 

Quotations July 25: Spring family 
flour $7.95, high glutens $6.59% 6.69, 
standard patents $6.29%6.39, clears 
$6.054 6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.1606.28, straights $5.96” 
6.08, high ratio soft winters $64 6.70, 
straights $4.704@ 5.25. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 














Importing 

countries—- purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria 7,930 100 
Belgium t14 174 
Bolivia* 185 183 
Brazil 9.340 204 
Ceylon* o. 483 
Costa Rica 135 616 
Cuba 1,392 4,254 
lDbenmark* bom é 438 371 
Dominican Rep STE 15 §12 
Ecuador* 1,286 1st 509 
Egypt® .... 14,697 7,514 ena 
El Salvador* 404 73 215 
Germany* 66,139 47,445 . 
(Greece 15,726 12,125 1.157 
Guatemala* 919 47 594 
Haiti* . 1,029 920 
Honcuras* 367 153 150 
Iceland i104 5 286 
India* 55.118 tio 
Indonesia 3.674 1,135 
lreland* 10,104 1,166 
Israel* . . ‘ 5,879 2.471 1,260 
Italy 10.418 19,145 ‘ 
Japan* . 18,372 12,291 
Lebanon 2,588 552 1,438 
Liberia* 37 eee 17 
Mexico .... 12,860 9,312 es 
Netherlands 4,802 10,682 820 
New Zealand 1,593 
Nicaragua t31 17s 
Norway* 7.716 1,840 2.2te 
Panama 625 107 
Peru* °F 3,217 69 
Philippines* 278 
Portugal* 4,118 765 
Saudi Arabia 1.837 359 1,318 
Spain* 1,373 4,425 20 
Sweden* 2,756 1,659 
Switzerland ; 6,430 1,761 
Un. of 8S. Africa 11,023 2.737 
U. K 177,068 20,6 1079 
Venezuela §,. 246 4.) 761 

Totals SS80,917 212,929 13.651 


Guaranteed quantities, 
Balance 


exporting countries 


tSales confirmed by 
through July 17, 19553 


coc thr 


*(guota closed 


——- —Exporting 
Guaranteed -~-———United Statest- 


ough July 








countries—total sales 
Total Australiat Canadat France? Total 
8.32 PASS 10,815 
6.488 13.718 a 0 
mh yao 
9.544 70 12.090 
483 6,131 6.614 
49 15 1,204 
Hie 1,719 7 26h 
809 812 1,621 
657 211 S65 
uso a9 1,288 
7,514 7.330 14.844 
288 115 40 
17,4 4 l 196 1 66.158 
1 ‘ if 13 ’ 
641 282 923 
920 110 1,030 
303 68 71 
‘1 4 
194 Is.99 13,067 

11 # ' ..549 
1,16 t 6,347 10 166 
3.748 2.1¢ 5,894 
1% ! , 11.0 12.97 
1 ZL ie 1.74 18,484 
! 7 » 26 
17 21 38 
9,31 : 9.312 
1 1,928 7,958 6 4.755 
59 159 

1i7 : 
1 Gao 7.72% 
isd ol 
3,286 2.344 5,630 
1 25 7.204 
4,85 18 714 5,615 
103 1 1.79 

1.44 
4 109 2,751 
1,761 soe 4,608 ; 6.269 
; 7,989 10.726 

9,8 11 176.8 
24 M4 P2884] 1.380 (65.635 
253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
1,566 €.159 709 15 0 
21 1953 tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


Boston: The local flour market was 
irregular last week with springs suf- 
fering a sharp price break while hard 
winters recorded a modest advance. 
Soft wheat flours moved in an ex- 
tremely narrow range. 

Springs slumped 25¢ on the three 
top grades while first clears moved 
against the trend in registering a 5¢ 


advance. Hard winters closed 2¢ 
higher. Soft wheat flours were 5¢ 


higher to 5¢ lower. 

Despite the break in springs, local 
buyers were not forming lines to get 
supplies. Caution continued to be the 
watchword with most of the buying 
actively confined to immediate needs 
or to replenish extremely low inven- 
tories. Hard winter wheat flour buy- 
ing activity was in a similar cate- 
gory. The movement in the soft wheat 
flour group was slightly more active 
than of late, but in no manner could 
purchases be regarded as impressive. 
Thus, the overall picture in the local 
situation indicated continued caution 
at least until the volume of consumer 
business dictates 9 change in procure- 
ment policies. 

Quotations July 25: Spring short 
patents $6.4147 6.51, standards $6.314 
6.41, high gluten $6.61@6.71, first 
clears $6.074@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.1846.30, standards $5.98 
“6.10; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
“6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.7205.27, high ratio $5.924 6.72; 
family $7.97. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket last week developed evidence of 
an easier undertone and lost some of 
the ground gained during the previ- 
ous advance, which stimulated the 
broadest demand in months. The re- 
ductions extended to no more than 
10¢ sack, however. But this revision 
was sufficient to create a situation 
where prices were below what numer- 
ous bakers and jobbers had paid the 
week before. It soon became evident 
that there was no rush to acquire 
additional amounts at the latest post- 
ings for dealings returned to a quiet 
pattern. 

Much of the booking activity that 
came to the fore was traced to those 
small and medium-sized operators 
who were unable to obtain the cover- 
age they desired at the price they 
were willing to pay. Their orders rep- 
resented only moderate amounts and 
the total volume changing hands was 
relatively light. 

The things buyers felt needed 
clarification were also getting the at- 
tention of the larger bakers and the 
chains. These included the reports of 
rust damage, weather in growing 
areas, light country offerings of grain, 
evidence that storage facilities will 
be adequate and the Korean situa- 
tion. On top of these, there is the 
knowledge that the new crop will 
start to move in several weeks and its 
pressure on the market might afford 
an opportunity to book at somewhere 
below current costs. 

Mill representatives say that the 
amount of flour booked thus far has 
been somewhat short of what the big 
chains usually contract for at this 
time of year, causing them to feel 
there is still a considerable buying 
potential. They think a contraction 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib 





(Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 lb.) 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring famil $...@ $5.79@6.35 §$...@... $...@ $7.73 7.75 
Spring top patent 5.90@ 6.10 “a ° a . a - ..@ 
Spring high glater ; “a 5.97 6.02 a , a . 6.70@6.72 
Spring short . “5.52 a a 6.10 6.50@6.5 
Spring standard 5.5807 6.00 5.72 “a a 6.00 6.404 6.4 
Spring first clear 5.40 @5.80 5.4004 5.65 ‘ @5 85 6.094 6.11 
Hard winter fan m7.55 a“ 6.0 a7A5 a 
Hard winter short 5.54@5.65 a 5.40 
Hard winter standard 5.44@5.65 uw ou 608 
Hard winter first clear .. 4.89 a 1.05 5.76 
Soft wittter farmil a ° a “ 
Soft winter hort patent > 6.220 7.06 “a a ».45 
Soft winter standard LAS 6.25 “4 a 
Soft winter straight u a a 
Soft winter first clear a a 5.00 
Rve flour, white 3.70@ 3.73 “ 1.68 
Rye flour lar} 2.95% 2.98 a 95 
Semolina tandar H 7.45 @7.65 a 8.40 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring familys er Le oe Pee $ wi7.97 $7.65@7.75 $ a 
Spring high gluter 6.59606.69 6.80@6.90 6.61046.71 6.60@6.78 6.200650 
Spring short u 6.704 6.80 641@6.51 6.420 6.58 6.100 6.26 
Spring standard 6.290639 6554@6.65 6314641 6.3006.45) 6.00@6 
Spring first clear 6.05 46.25 6.05@ 6.15 6.074 6.32 6.01% 6.51 8546.1 
Htlard winter } ! ten . a “ 6.6106.71 tf Na: a 
Hard winter he 6.164 6.28 6.200 6.30 G18 6.30 5,906.27 6545.8 
Hard winter tandar .a@ 6.154 6.2 598 @6.10 6.7506.07 6.5005.6 
Hard winter first ear a“ a a a 1.65 @4.85 
Soft winter hort J nt “a a a a 5.054 5.3 
Soft winter traight 4.70@5.25 “ +.72@5.27 a 1.70 @ 4.90 
Soft winter fret t a - a a “ $950 4,20 
Rye flour, whit 1654.60 L70@4so a 151@4.58 a 
Rive flour lat a “a a 3.73403.76 m7) 
Semeolina tut S.10@ 8.22 a a 8.0604 8.17 “1 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
! ! peat > w7TAo Spring top patent $12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 
Iiluester we57 Spring second patent 11.70@12.00 11.10@11.80 
i @Mb6.62 Wincer exports? -@4,20 cae 
I tr -@6.27 
rae exp otten f.acs. Montreal-Halifax *100-Ibo papers tramily in cotton 
baker wl ! paper. **For delivery between Ft. William and = British Columbia 
boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





vmmarized 
summar! 


ations, ed 
in 10 


ton, } 


acked 


Minneapolis 





Iiran $ WAT 50 
Standard tmiid MLO 
Flour midd W540 
Kew al “55.50 
Kansas City St. Louis 
tran $4.50 45.00 Sis. nea 150 
Short 150 52.00 56.00 56.50 
Millrun a a 
Bran 
! nt $55 000 57.00 


39.004 42,00 









m the marl review are based on 
0-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
$53.00@ 54.00 S. “256,00 $59.004@ §0,00 
00d 54.00 a5ooou 60.00@ 61.00 
SO. 50a 60.50 “a “1 
HLOO@bBL OO wm 64.u0e “a 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seatth 
s a 52.00 S54.00@5 > $ iat 
a6. oT 0 62.00 ) “ 
“a a 5000 


Shorts 
$50 00a SS 00 


11.004 43.00 


Middlings 
$59.00 @ 61.00 


14.004 46.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visibl upp rain in the U.S. as compiled by 
Trace n bust cone omitted), July 17, and the 
Wheat Corn— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1 
Italtimore 6.084 2,411 1,06 208 
Htostor 1.400 
ltuffale 15,117 9,317 $26 «1,573 1, 
Afloat 229 1717 
Chieate 10,133 8.142 2,458 7.967 ~ 
lruluth 4,251 20,779 170 134 2. 
Mid 12.851 42 
rt. Worth 19.540 15 14 7h 
Galveston THT > 
Hititebir 21,604 17 
Indianapel aol 603  1S50 
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n the premium of springs over hard 
winters could signalize further ac- 
tivity, they point to the fact that 
-pring short patent failed to decline 
with the rest of the list so that it is 
now quoted at 50¢ sack above the 
comparable hard winter. 

Quotations July 25: Spring 
cluten $6.800 6.90, short patent 
16.80, standard $6.55@6.65, first 
clear $6.0546.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.2006.30, standard $6.15@ 
6.25; soft winter western $5.45@5.70, 
nearby $5.10@5.30. 

Pittsburgh: Last week was a very 
dull period of flour sales. After the 
large volume of buying of hard win- 
ter and soft winter wheat pastry and 
cake flours the previous week by 
large and small bakeries, the trade 
felt secure for a period. It has the 
feeling that soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours have reached their low 
points and that spring wheat patents 
are too high priced and will shortly 
show a price recession. 

Flour prices showed 
last week, but this failed 
buying interest. Flour brokers and 
mill representatives reported that 
flour sales the past week were lim- 
ited to small fill-in orders of springs 
and hard Kansas and family patents, 
generally for immediate deliveries. 
Directions were good to very good. 

Sales of both pastry and cake 
flours lagged, with only sales of smal! 
volume for immediate deliveries. 

Quotations July 25: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.75@6.07, 
medium patent $5.8006.17, short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.27; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.3006.48, medium patent $6.35 
16.53, short patent $6.427 6.58, clears 
$6.01406.51, high gluten $6.60@6.78; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.65 @ 7.75, other brands $6.50@ 7.08: 
pastry and cake flours $4.35@7. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week. Prices changed only slight- 
ly during the week. Quotations July 
25: Family patent $7.40, bluestem 
$6.57, bakery $6.62, pastry $6.27. 

Portland: There was some improve- 


high 
$6.70 


an advance 
to stimulate 


ment in domestic trade last week, 
with a little better class of buying, 
but export bookings remained of a 


very nominal character. Most of the 
Philippine bookings have been ground, 
and little new business is in sight. The 
season has not yet opened up to any 
extent, with the wheat crop two or 
three weeks later than usual, and 
quality yet to be determined. Conse- 
quently, mills are not overly anxious 
to book beyond their ability to secure 
their wheat requirements. 

Quotations July 24: High gluten 
$6.83, all Montana $6.60, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.62, bluestem bakers 
$6.44, cake $7.33, pastry $6.43, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.07, graham $6.03, 
cracked wheat $6.03. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The Egyptian 
government’s bid to buy 20,000 tons 
flour, within the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, set for 
completion July 22, has been post- 
poned. This move caused no surprise 
in trade circles because previous 
negotiations have been subject to 
similar delays. 

A Lebanon request for 24,500 tons 
of flour milled from No. 5 wheat has 
been notified to the trade, with bids 
to be entered July 31. Of the total. 
9 000 tons is for Sept. 30 arrival, 9,000 
tons for Oct. 30 arrival and the bal- 
ance of 6,500 tons for Nov. 10 arrival. 
German millers secured the last order 
from this source. 

Interest from other overseas mar- 
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kets is only moderate while there 
have been no new developments in 
the U. K. situation. The unloading of 
reserve stocks held by the govern- 
ment may cut back the demand from 
exporters for the first three months 
of the decontrol period. 

The domestic market is brisk. A 
strike of truckers in southwestern 
Ontario has not caused any major 
difficulties, and flour is being shipped 
out by the carload to meet demands. 
Quotations July 25: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12.304@ 


12.60 bbl., second $11.70@12 bbl. 
bakers $11.704011.90 Wbl., all less 


cash discounts in 98's cotton mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The winter wheat flour market has 
slackened its pace, and little firm 
business has been written. Quotations 


July 25: Export $4.20 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, domestic 


$10.56 bbl. 

The winter wheat price has hard- 
ened, probably as a result of specu- 
lative buying. Continued _ good 
weather is aiding the movement of 
the new crop, and heavy deliveries in 
the next few days make the easing 
of the price a strong possibility. In- 
terest and actual business from Euro- 
pean buyers have been disappoint- 
ing, and only small token sales have 
been made. Quotations July 25: $1.60 
“1.61 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The main interest for 
Canadian flour exporters out of this 
port continued to be in business to 
the Philippines. The switch in import 
control regulations there, coupled 
with competition from American 
mills, has kept Canadian shippers ex- 
tremely busy. 

New crop 
coming in for that 
pected to result in Canadian mills 
getting their usual share of the 
Philippine business starting with Au- 
gust shipments. 

Other normal Canadian outlets 
across the Pacific are providing little 
interest for Canadian mills at pres- 
ent. Hong Kong purchases have been 
comparatively small in the past few 
months, and Canada is expected to 
face severe competition from Aus- 
tralia as a result of failure of the 
U. K. to sign the IWA pact, thereby 
putting Hong Kong as one of her 
colonies in the same position as far 
as Canada is concerned. The same 
condition applies to Singapore. 

There have been reports of Canada 
supplying considerable quantities of 
flour to Ceylon under the Colombo 
Plan, enabling the authorities there 
to market the flour and use the re- 
turns for development purposes in 
Ceylon under the Colombo scheme 
set up among British Commonwealth 
nations to assist the underprivileged 
areas in the Middle East. 

In the domestic trade, hard wheat 
flour sales are steady with prices un- 
changed. Cash car quotations, July 
24: First patents $12.60 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in paper 
bags and $1190 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade $12.95 and west- 
ern cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Business in Canadian 
flour during a week’s period dropped 
almost 67,000 bbls., with mills working 
only 1,800 bbl. of this to TWA destina- 
tions. These were Bermuda, Cuba, 
Gibraltar and Venezuela. Class 2 flour 
sales were destined for Haiti, El Sal- 
vador, Hong Kong, Guatemala, Cuba, 
Siam, Peru, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Surinam. Domestic trade is season- 
ally slow, but so far there is no slack- 
ening in mill runs. Most plants are 
working to capacity. Prices are firm. 
Quotations July 25: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boun- 


IWA allocations now 


country are ex- 
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dary $12.10@12.80; second patents 
$11.10@ 11.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash car- 


lot. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: While demand was re- 
ported only fair most of the week, a 
moderate tightness in offerings re- 
sulted in higher prices. Bran moved 
up about $2 ton in the week ending 
July 27, and middlings advanced $1@ 
1.50. Red dog was $1.50% 2.50 higher. 
Quotations: Bran $47@ 47.50, stand- 
ard midds. $50@51, flour’ midds. 
$53.50@ 54, red dog $54.50@55.50. 

Kansas City: Offerings of millfeed 
were rather limited last week due to 
good mixed car demand and a good 
milldoor interest. Over the week- 
end, however, supplies picked up, and 
as a result prices began to ease some- 
what. Quotations July 27: Bran $44 50 
“45, shorts $51.50@52, sacked, Kan- 
sas City, representing during the last 
week an advance of $1.50 ton on bran 
and $2.50 on shorts. 

Fort Worth: Uncertainties arising 
from the government program of 
drouth relief slowed business mate- 
rially last week, and while there was 
a fair demand for bran, shorts were 
inclined to back up. Quotations July 
24: Bran $52.00, gray shorts $56@57, 
delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
higher on bran but unchanged on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with supplies 
about offsetting the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 24: 
Bran $45@45.25, shorts $52@52.50. 
Bran advanced $1.50@1.75 ton and 
shorts $2.50@3 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was extremely strong last week, com- 
ing from mixers of the area. Sales in- 
creased as confidence in the cattle 
market appeared to return. Quota- 
tions July 24, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$44.75 45.25, shorts $52@52.50. 

Salina: Demand has been good, 
with bran $3.50 ton higher, and shorts 
$3.50 ton higher. Supplies have been 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, July 23: Bran $45@45.50, gray 
shorts $52@52.50. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts have 
been in good demand, but offerings 
have been limited due to light mill 
production. Quotations July 23: Bran 
$49@49.50, shorts $56@56.50, St. 
Louis. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were ac- 
tive and closed $2 higher on bran and 
$3 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, July 25: Bran $47@ 48, 
millrun $50.50, shorts $54@55. Truck 
lots $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: A revived feed demand 
and curtailed running time by flour 
mills backgrounded livelier trade and 
stronger prices for millfeeds in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing July 27. Prices were up as much 
as $3 on bran, with the buying in- 
terest less pronounced for flour midds. 
and red dog. Quotations July 27: 
Bran $50.50@51.50, standard midds. 
$53.4 53.50, flour midds. $5757.50, 
red dog $58@58.50. 

Buffalo: Production of millfeed in 
this area was a little better than in 
the previous week. Demand for mill- 
feeds was considered very good, and 
towards the end of the week bran 
prices were bid up, showing a gain 
of nearly $5 a ton over the previous 
week's final quotations. Standard 
middlings were also on the strong 
side, showing a rise of some $2, while 
flour middlings and red dog were held 
to dollar gains. Quotations July 24: 
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Standard bran $53054, standard 
midds. $534 54, flour midds. $59.50@ 
60.50, red dog $614 62 

Boston: Millfeeds were higher in 
the local market last week. Standard 
bran advanced $5 while middlings im- 
proved $6. Buying was extremely 
light, however. Sales reported were 
mostly in the job-lot class and only 
for immediate requirements. A good 
deal of the local strength was re- 
ported to be the result of the lengthy 
drouth and the resultant poor pas- 
turage conditions. Houses with Cana- 
dian mill connections were unusually 
quiet, indicating a tighter situation on 
Canadian feeds. Quotations July 25: 
Standard bran $5960, midds. $60 
@é6l1. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices went 
higher last week, and the increased 
prices brought both retail and whole- 
sale buyers into the market with lib- 
eral orders. For immediate deliveries, 
supplies were tightening. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, July 25: Bran 
$57.40 @ 58.30, standard midds. $58.30 
61.40, flour midds. $63.30@ 64.90, 
red dog $64.90@ 65.90 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone 
asserted itself in the local millfeed 
market last week. Dealers reported 
there was no rush to buy at the new 
levels, for dealings continued at a 
slow pace. They do not anticipate any 
material improvement in demand un- 
less the market undergoes a_fair- 
sized setback. The July 25 quotations 
showed bran at $56, up $1 from the 
previous week. Standard middlings 
rose $2 to $59. But red dog held un- 
changed for the fourth week in a row 
at $64. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week. Production was slow, 
but demand was slack. Prices were 
about unchanged. Quotations July 25: 
Millrun $52, delivered common transit 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $50, midds. $56. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills operated to 
capacity, 24 hours daily, five days 
during the past week—taking time 
out for Pioneer Day, July 24, cele- 
brated in honor of the coming of the 
grain-growing, flour-making Mormon 
pioneers to Utah, July 24, 1847. Mills 
are booked well into August. Demand 
and supply are about equal. Quota- 
tions, July 24: Red bran and millrun 
$54, midds. $59.00. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $61, midds. $66. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$61.50, midds. $66.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was decidedly stronger last week, 
with fairly good, consistent demand. 
Offerings were moderate to light, due 
in part to the slowing down in mill 
operations. Mixers and jobbers bought 
sparingly on the rising market, and 
inquiries continued in good volume. 
Prices advanced $101.50 ton, and 
July prices remained firm. Quotations 
July 24: Bran $54@55.25, shorts $62 
@ 62.50. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices on the 
coast held unchanged last week de- 
spite reports of higher levels prevail- 
ing in the East. While immediate 
supplies are plentiful, some tightening 
up next month is anticipated by 
prairie mills. Cash car quotations 
July 24: Bran $45.55@ 49.20, shorts 
$47.05 @ 52.20, midds. $49.60@54.20. 

Toronto-Montreal: The price level 
is rising, and there is little business 
being done. The upward trend is ex- 
pected to continue as supplies become 
more limited in the face of reduced 
milling operations. Quotations July 
25: Bran $55@57, shorts $567@58, 
midds. $59@61, net cash terms, bags 
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BASEBALL BAKERS’ NIGHT—The Associated Bakers of St. Paul staged 
an eventful bakers’ night party at the St. Paul-Charleston American Associa- 
tion baseball game July 18 with these three personalities playing prominent 
parts. At the left, Lloyd Kolby, Lloyd Kolby Co., arrangements committee 
chairman, joins Ed. Duren, Tip-Top Bakery (right), president of the associa- 
tion, in an approving taste test. Mr. Duren’s daughter, Sharon, chosen “queen 
of bakers’ night,” holds the cake for the tasters. Over 100 cakes were dis- 
tributed to lucky fans. Nearly 3,000 persons enjoyed the game which St. Paul 


won 8-2. 





included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Western Canada’s mill- 
feed market is unchanged with the 
output in the prairie provinces mov- 
ing almost exclusively to eastern 
Canada. There is no accumulation of 
supplies, and sales in the West are 
extremely small. Prices have eased 
slightly. Quotations July 23: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $39@42, shorts $414 43, 
midds. $4446, all prices cash carlot. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand continues li- 
mited, with prices off about 30¢ sack 
for the week. Quotations July 24: 
Pure white rye $3.70@3.73, medium 
rye $3.5003.53, dark rye $2.95@ 2.98. 

Philadelphia: Dealings in the local 
rye market remained on a quiet basis 
last week, with bakers apparently 
feeling no urgency to buy at present 
levels. Sellers expect no material im- 
provement in the flow of orders un- 
less prices break sharply. The July 
25 quotation on rye white of $4.704@ 
4.80 was unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices last 
week did not attract buyers, many of 
whom bought on a higher market on 
long commitments and now regret- 
fully look backwards but fail to place 
any commitments to even up on this 
lower market. Buying was nil last 
week. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, July 
25: Pure white rye fancy No. 1 $4.51 
74.58, medium $4.28@4.31, dark 
$3.734 3.76, blended $5.79@5.89, rye 
meal $4.01@ 4.03. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales throughout 
this territory were classified as good 
last week. A sharp drop in the rye 
grain made it possible to drop the 
offering price on flour some 10¢ sack, 
and this together with the possibility 
of a tightening up of supplies of grain 
encouraged buyers who have been on 


the sidelines to come into the market 
for needed supplies of flour. Eastern 
and New England sources were the 
best buyers, while the local area bak- 
ers continued to work on an “as 
needed” basis. Quotations July 24: 
White rye $4.657 4.68, medium rye 
$4.46 4.68, dark rye $3.914 3.93. 

Portland: Quotations July 24: 
White rye $5.90, pure dark $5.20. 

Chicago: Anticipation of the new 
crop drove rye prices down in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing July 25, but buyers appeared will- 
ing to wait for actual availability of 
new crop supplies before taking on 
fresh inventories. Trading generally 
was extremely slow. Quotations July 
25: White patent rye $3.91@4.15, me- 
dium $3.7143.95, dark $3.17@ 3.40. 

New York: Rye flour purchases 
continue slow. Quotations July 25: 
Pure white patents $4.55@4.60. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were again fair at 
prices 5¢ under a week earlier. Quo- 
tations July 23: Pure white $4.63, 
medium $4.43, dark $3.88, rye meal 
$4.13. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is very slow, with only minor 
sales being reported for domestic ac- 
count. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions July 25: Rolled oats in 80-Ilb. 
sacks $4.457 4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.35 5.75. All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Little activity is 
reported. Quotations July 25: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.65, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $5.60, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 








Jul Jul Jul July 
3 1 17 re 
29.046 *28,875 *22,302 

*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 
vious week. 


Five mills 25,05 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Robert T. Browne, marketing spe- 
cialist with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will leave New York by air 
July 31 for Belfast, Ireland, where 
he will attend the 50th wedding an- 
niversary of his parents. Also in at- 
tendance will be another son of the 
couple who lives in Libya. Mr. 
Browne is a native of Ireland, and 
this will be his first visit there since 
1938. He will be away three weeks. 

@ 

James N. Karns, general manager 
of the Wolf Milling Co., Neosho, Mo., 
was a business visitor in Kansas City 
last week. 


James C. Lysle, president of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, made a rapid recovery from 
an automobile accident July 16. He 
sustained injuries which required 
brief hospitalization, but he has now 
returned to his desk. 

* 

Dr. F. M. Parker, director of sales 
for Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
was a business caller in Minneapolis 
July 21. 


J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spent last week at his 
company’s plant at Alton, Tl. 

S 

Ray Bowden, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., entered the hospital 
for surgery last week at Washington. 
During his absence, Pete Stallcop, 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 


Grain Dealers Assn., Spokane, is 
handling the national association’s 
Washington office for a few weeks, 
pending further arrangements. Mr. 
Stallcop is president of the Secre- 
taries’ Circle of the associations af- 
fillated with the national organiz- 
ation. 

vd 

Charles C. Reynolds, genera! man- 

ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Reynolds 
have as visitors their son, Charles R. 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Reynolds of Kan- 
sas City. The younger Mr. Reynolds 
is associated with the Percy Kent 
Bag Co. 

) 


Carl Palmer, assistant in the gro- 
cery products division, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, has returned 
from a fortnight’s vacation in Colo- 
rado. H. C. Roark, regional sales as- 
sistant in the division, is spending 
a vacation in south Texas. 

& 

Troy B. Stone, director of public re- 
lations for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
at Atlanta, was recently elected to 
the city board of alderman to fill a 


vacancy left by the retirement of 
the first ward alderman. 
S 


Robert S. Whiteside, vice president, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., New York, 
was a business caller in Minneapolis 
July 27. 

@ 

E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City and 
Mrs. Kennedy and their family are 
vacationing in Colorado. 





2 Bemis Directors Retire; Election 


of New Board Members Announced 


ST. LOUIS—-A. V. Phillips and 
H. H. Allen, directors of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., have announced their re- 
tirement and resignation from the 
board. Their combined service with 
the company totals 126 years, of 


which they have served on the board 
of directors 42 and 41 years, respec- 
tively. 

F. G. Bemis, president, has an- 
nounced the election of T. W. Little 
and R. M. Hersey to the board to 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICERS—Steve Kasprzak (center), Hayes Bickford, 


Inc., accepts the gavel of authority from retiring president, Antonio Gendron, 
Gorman Baking, Inc., following the election of officers of the Bakers Educa- 
tional Group of New England, Ralph Hirsty (right), Cushman Baking Co., 
Was chosen vice president at the association’s annual meeting in Boston. Also 
elected were Mae Greechie, secretary-treasurer, and James Mackey, recording 
secretary, both of the New England Bakers Assn. 


fill the unexpired terms of Mr. Phil- 
ips and Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Phillips joined the Bemis com- 
pany in 1891 in St. Louis and has 
been a director since 1911. He was a 
vice president from 1912 to 1946 and 
had his headquarters during most of 
that time in Boston. He made numer 
ous trips to India in connection with 
burlap supply, and from 1925 to 1932 
spent a majority of his time there. He 
was instrumental in the founding of 
the Angus Co., Ltd., in Calcutta, 
which was established to manufac- 
ture special and extra quality burlap. 
During the 20-odd years that the An- 
gus company continued under Bemis 
management, he served as director, 
managing director and finally chair- 
man of the board. The Angus com- 
pany was sold to British interests in 
1942. 

Mr. Allen joined Bemis in 1889 at 
Omaha. Two years later he was mace 
superintendent of the Omaha plant. 
After nine years of production work, 
he went to the St. Louis plant as a 
salesman and was later transferred 
to the Kansas City sales force. When 
a factory was built in Kansas City in 
1903, Mr. Allen was made manager 
and stayed in that position until 1911 
when he became manager of the St 
Louis plant. A year later he was 
elected secretary of the company and 
to membership on the board of direc- 
tors. 

In 1920 Mr. Allen’s experience was 
again called upon when he was sent 
to Brooklyn to take charge of the 
new Bemis plant being built there. 

He was made a vice president in 
1921 and some years later was put 
in charge of Bemis eastern operations 
with headquarters in New York City. 


Mr. Little started with Bemis in 
1916 as a clerk in the Boston office 
and later held various positions in 


the jute goods purchasing and import- 
ing operations there. He traveled to 
England and India on burlap business 
in 1919-20. Mr. Little was appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1941 and treas- 
urer in 1946. He is a director of the 
State Street Trust Co., Boston, and 
of the National Council of American 
Importers, New York. During World 
War II he was a member of the OPA 
and WPB industry advisory commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Hersey was employed by Be- 
mis as an office boy in 1914. In 1915 
he went to Peoria as a paper bag 
salesman for the territory east of 
the Mississippi River, and in 1919 
transferred to Minneapolis as a gen- 
eral salesman for cotton, burlap and 
paper bags. He was made manager of 
the Minneapolis general sales division 
in 1940 and was appointed assistant 
director of sales for interdivisional 
account in 1951. 





Korean Aid 





(Continued from page 9) 


nomic aid funds would be for pur- 
chase of U. S. farm surpluses for 
foreign nations. How and if the ear- 
marked $100 million would be spent 
over and above the $400 million in 
the original MSA budget remains to 
be seen. It appears likely that use of 
funds for farm commodity procure- 
ment over and above the $400 million 
would be difficult, partly because of 
administrative problems. And it is 
not seen how the proposed amerd- 
ment to the MSA bill would be effec 
tive in increasing amounts of U. S 
surpluses sold to foreign nations 
On another front, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has reported fa. 
orably a revision of the surplus dis 
posal bill introduced by Sen. Schoep- 
pel (R., Kansas). This bill would be 
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Sugar Quota 
Hiked Again to 
8,000,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The sugar quota 
has been increased another 100,000 
tons in response to requests by the 
Industrial Sugar Users Group. 

Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, took the action July 22 when 
it was pointed out that prices of 
refined sugar are at their highest 
level in 30 years. 

The increase is the second this 
year, bringing the present quota to 
8 million tons raw value, compared 
with the original quota of 7,800,000 
tons. 





designed to discover whether sale for 
foreign currencies presents a profit- 
able avenue for disposing of surplus 
commodities and expanding trade. 
Basically, the measure would add 
$500 million of CCC surplus commodi- 
ties for disposition directly from CCC 
or through MSA act provisions. How- 
ever, passage of the bill by no means 
assures a net increase of agricultural 
surplus exports. The proposed fund 
authorization is qualified in certain 
respects and subject to administra- 
tive problems. Officials familiar with 
foreign trade problems express doubt 
as to the value of the proposal. 

Still another bill approved by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee is one 
which would authorize the President, 
at his discretion in meeting famine 
or other emergency relief needs, to 
provide up to $100 million worth of 
CCC stocks from now through March 
15, 1954. Because of opposition to new 
money bills at this session of Con- 
gress, it appears unlikely that the 
private trade would have a role in 
this measure. The commodities would 
be delivered from CCC stocks with 
reimbursement of CCC later. 

It thus appears that world markets 
face uncertain prospects of offerings 
of U. S. surpluses from the White 
House, USDA and MSA, with some 
overlapping authority. In the mean- 
time, some trade is stalled while 
traders await U. S. moves. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Lulu B. Hughes, wife of Ray 
E. Hughes, secretary, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, died 
in- an Arkansas City hospital late 
July 22. Death came on the day of 
funeral services for Mrs. Ralph C. 
Sowden, wife of the president of the 
milling firm. Mrs. Hughes was born 
in Woodville, Ill., and was married 
to Mr. Hughes in 1911 in Elk City, 
Okla., where she was teaching school. 
The Hughes have been residents of 
Arkansas City since 1912. She was 
a member of the Central Christian 
Church, where services were held 
July 25. Survivors include a son, four 
daughters, 12 grandchildren and a 
great-grandchild. 











Mrs. Nora Adell Allen, mother of 
Jack Rathbone, president of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
died at her home in Kansas City 
July 23. She had been a resident of 
Kansas City for 17 years. In addition 
to her son she leaves her husband, 
Emery O. Allen, of the home, five 
brothers and two sisters. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Kansas City July 
25 and burial was in Wichita. 
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Canada Protests 
Proposed U. S. Cut 
in Imports of Oats 


WASHINGTON — The Canadian 
government has delivered to Wash- 
ington a strong official protest against 
the proposal for a sharp cut in im- 
ports of Canadian oats into the U. S. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has recommended that oat im- 
ports be reduced from an estimated 
71 million bushels this year to not 
more than 23 million bushels. At the 
same time the imports would be allo- 
cated to areas which might not be 
troublesome to the Chicago market. 

The Tariff Commission recently 
held hearings on the oat import ques- 
tion, and a formal recommendation 
from the commission to the President 
is awaited. 

The Canadian government, in its 
formal protest against the proposed 
restrictions on Canadian oat imports, 
marked the fact that it might be re- 
quired at some future date to take 
retaliatory measures if the Tariff 
Commission and the President advo- 
cate oat import restrictions. 

The Tariff Commission now has the 
issue under study and will shortly re- 
port to the President, who has au- 
thority to accept or reject the com- 
mission decision. It is said here to 
be an even money bet that the chief 
executive will turn down any restric- 
tions on oat imports. 





Foreign Relief 





(Continued from page 15) 


on information received from our 
project supervisor: 
“*Wheat received in this manner 


has a number of values; i.e. (1) There 
is no loss in volume for food use 
when wheat is distributed here in the 


form of grain and is ground in the 
home or small local mills, one gets 
from one half to three fourths in 
broken wheat and the rest in the 
form of flour, husk, etc. There is 
much loss in effective food values 
when wheat is handled in that way 


which would be avoided if it could be 
distributed in the product form sent 
to us. (2) The medium and coarser 
types can be cooked as rice either 
alone or mixed with rice and the 
finely ground wheat can be used to 
make a larger number of local food 
dishes. (3) This wheat product ap- 
pears to have unusual keeping quali- 
ties and retains a fresh taste better 
than anything tested heretofore. We 
have had some samples on hand for 
several months including the hot sum- 
mer monsoon period, before noticing 
any signs of deterioration. Wheat as 
grain usually becomes infested or 
musty when stored for any length of 
time locally.’ 

“At the present time U.S. facilities 
to produce this wheat product are 
very limited. They could and would be 
expanded quickly if there were any 
sizeable order to justify the initial 
expenditure for the additional ma- 
chinery needed. In volume production 
mill officials estimate that it could 
be made available at prices about 
the same as flour. 

“Up to the present time we find 
one of the principal obstacles to the 
development of this market is the 
high price level for wheat maintained 
in the U.S. which would not permit 
us to compete in this market with 
wheat products from other exporting 
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countries. We are hopeful that some 
mechanism can be developed to over- 
come this competitive factor. An ef- 
fective program for surplus disposal 
of agricultural commodities, and prod- 
ucts processed from them, could be 


utilized to the benefit of the U.S. 
wheat producers.” 
Meanwhile, the National Grain 


Trade Council took the position that 
dislocation or disruption of private 
world trade would result if Congress 
approved the White House request 
for a broad grant of authority to dis- 
pose of CCC surplus commodities to 
relieve famine conditions or other 
needs. The NGTC position was set 
forth by William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the council. 

Mr. Brooks noted that the NGTC 
was not opposed to relief in emer- 
gency situations, but it believes that 
“ample authority already exists to 
permit the executive branch to ac- 
complish those objects which alleg- 
edly cannot be accomplished unless 
Congress adopts this proposal.” 

Mr. Brooks cited the speedy ac- 
tion of Congress in making available 
aid to India in 1951 and the subse- 
quent prompt action in voting the 
$100 million for emergency shipments 
of wheat to Pakistan this year as 
making unnecessary the broad grant 
of power to the chief executive. 

The chief objection of the NGTC 
was aimed at the disturbances which 
were existing and would exist in 
world commerce. (At the time of the 
Brooks testimony, it was not known 
that the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee had approved this bill in a greatly 
watered down version from the orig- 
inal request of the White House.) 

Mr. Brooks said the export grain 
trade disclosed that because of the 
possibility that the U.S. would adopt 
a broad give-away policy, foreign buy- 
ers had adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude before making any further com- 
mitments for U.S. supplies. 

“These foreign 


buyers,” he went 





Kenneth E. Schultz 


JOINS BOHREN—Kenneth E. 
Schultz has joined the staff of E. W. 
Bohren, Inc., Woodburn, Ind.,_ to 
handle purchases and sales of grain 
for that firm. Mr. Schultz has been 
a supervisor and chemist with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, for five 
years, and for three years was as- 
sociated with the Grain Processing 
Corp. and Muscatine Processing Corp. 
of Muscatine, Iowa. Prior to his pres- 
ent position Mr. Schultz was associ- 
ated with the Delphos Grain & Soya 
Products Co., Delphos, Ohio, as grain 
buyer and chief chemist. 








MOBILE EXHIBIT—A custom-built trailer designed to demonstrate modern 
methods of rodent control is scheduled for a coast-to-coast tour of state fairs 
this summer. This educational exhibit is sponsored as a public service by the 
department of research and education of the d-Con Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of rodenticides and insecticides, Glass-lined walls of the trailer permit 
spectators to observe a colony of wild rats in a setting which duplicates their 
natural habitat. A rodent control expert of d-Con’s research staff will demon- 
strate the most effective baiting techniques as well as the method developed 
to get the rats to “eat themselves to death.” 





on to say, “many of whom are short 
of dollars and most of whom feel 
that they are deserving associates in 
our aid to keep the world free, are 
reluctant to buy now or to plan to 
buy later if by chance congress ap- 
proves a_ policy under which our 
stocks will be given away by the gov- 
ernment or bartered by a government 
agency or available for purchase in 
exchange for soft currency. We sug- 
gest, therefore, that if your commit 
tee has occasion to study these pro- 
posals, your approach be realistic lest 
in adopting any of them you embark 
this government on a state trading 
course to the ultimate detriment of 
American grain producers.” 
While Mr. Brooks testified 
the House Agriculture 
its Senate counterpart approved a 
bill which would limit the use of 
CCC stocks of agricultural commodi- 
ties to not more than $100 million 
and this grant would expire on March 
15, 1954, or covering only the short 
period of time in which Congress 
would not be available for action. 


before 
Committee, 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IS INEVITABLE, 
CAROLINA BAKERS TOLD 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—-The real- 
ization that changes are inevitable 
and that means must be found to 
cope with them will assure a better 
baking industry, declared A. R. 
Fleischmann, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, main speaker 
at the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas convention. The 24th an- 
nual sessions were held at the Ocean- 
Forest Hotel here June 13-15. 

Election 

Athos Rostan, Wandensian Bakery, 
Shelby, N.C., was elected president 
of the organization. Other new offi- 
cers: W. H. Jennings, Charlotte 
(N.C.) Bread Co., vice president; 
Robert Jennings III, Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, S.C., treasurer, 
and Mrs. Louise Skillman, Charlotte, 
reelected secretary. 

The banquet speaker June 15 was 
Thurman Sensing, executive’ vice 
president of Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, Nashville, who packed 





many humorous anecdotes into his 
talk titled “The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” 

Dave Humphrey, Dairy Bakery, 


Raleigh, and Jim Curtis, Bessire & 
Co., Charlotte, were chairman and 
co-chairman, respectively, of a_ re- 
tailers’ session June 14. 

Other events of the convention 
were a special show of magic on the 
evening of June 13, the Carolina 
Showboat on the evening of June 14, 
a cocktail party sponsored by the 
allied trades and a smorgasbord. 

Mr. Fleischmann, who spoke fol- 
lowing the noon luncheon June 15, 
declared in his talk ‘Tomorrow’s 
Challenge Is Today's Job” that he is 
“optimistic about the future of the 
baking industry.” He added, “If there 
is any basic commodity the public 
needs it is bread, which has rightly 
earned its title ‘The Staff of Life’.” 

However, long range planning is 
necessary to enable the baking in- 
dustry to progress, Mr. Fleischmann 
said. Everything—-factors both good 
and bad—must be considered and the 
three factors that determine the suc- 
cess of any business are indicated by 
the three letters in the word “see”: 
Sales minus expenses represent earn- 
ings on which net profit depends. 


Promote Profitable Factors 
Sales, the speaker said, must be 
profitable, and all favorable influ- 
ences for profit—freshness, eye ap- 
peal, taste appeal, nutrition and food 
economy appeal-——-must be promoted. 
The adverse influences, competition 
from a host of other types of foods 
and continued false denunciation of 
bread by the food faddists, must be 
combatted. 

It was pointed out that much can 
be done to help the American Bakers 
Assn. and the American Institute of 
Baking mould public opinion to an 
intelligent appreciation of the nutri- 
tive values of baked products, said 
Mr. Fleischmann. Helping promote 
bread is a job for all fronts—local, 
sectional and national—the speaker 
emphasized. 

Stronger advertising, merchandis- 
ing and selling; a maximum operat- 
ing efficiency to control expenses, and 
using market analysis to help solve 
tomorrow’s’ distribution problems 
were other suggestions voiced by the 
Standard Brands executive. 
BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
FERTILIZER USE UP SHARPLY 

American farmers, gardeners, and 
lawn-keepers used an all-time 








rec- 
ord quantity of 22,432,418 tons of 
fertilizer in the 1951-52 crop year, 
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WASHINGTON—-A large carryover 
of wheat remained on hand July 1, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out last week. 

Approximately 559 million bushels 
of old wheat were stored in all posi- 
tions on July 1, USDA noted in its 
report on stocks of grains in all posi- 
tions. (See accompanying table.) This 
total is the third largest for July 1 in 
the comparable series beginning in 
1935. Only in 1942 and 1943, when 631 
million and 619 million bushels, re- 
spectively, were held, have total July 
1 carryover stocks been larger. 

Current holdings— larger by 304 
million bushels — aré more than 
double those on July 1, 1952. On April 
1, 1953, total wheat stocks were 323 
million bushels larger than a year 
earlier 

Stocks of 73 million bushels of old 
wheat on farms July 1 exceeded the 
farm carryover of a year earlier by 
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559 Million Bu. of Old Wheat 
in Storage Positions on July 1 


15%. Old wheat stocks in all off- 
farm storages— nearly 487 million 
bushels—are the largest farm carry- 
over of record. They compared with 
193 million bushels in off-farm posi- 
tions a year ago. 

Rye stocks on July 1, while com- 
paratively large for recent years, 
were much smaller than in the years 
of larger production. The rye stocks 
of 6.3 million bushels July 1 are 
three-fifths larger than the 3.9- 
million-bushel carryover on July 1, 
1952. 

Corn stocks on July 1 were rela- 
tively large, totaling 1,273 million 
bushels, or about one third more than 
a year ago. Of this amount, about 995 
million bushels were still on farms. 

The tonnage of feed grains repre- 
sented in the report was smaller than 
on July 1 of 1949, 1950 and 1951, but 
much larger than on July 1 of any 
other of the 11 years of record. 


USDA Report of July I Grain Stocks 


(in thousand bushels) 


cultural Ee 
ed by Various 


ape es 





onomics has assembled information on stocks of graits 


and reports as follows: 






































July 1, July 1, April 1, July 1, 
Grain and position 1951 1952 1953 1953 
Wheat— 
(on farms 72,638 63,079 268,440 72,840 
lerminalst 95,924 217,258 2 
Commodity Credit ry 1.144 7,261 
Merchant mill 3 3,6 39,568 101,691 58,408 
Interior Mill Khe tor ind warehouses* § 89,159 57,955 246,186 180,407 
rot mi 234 2 670 S40, 836 559,349 
Rye— 
On farm 1,674 1,593 2,443 1.492 
rerminalst OE 1,278 1,320 3,630 
Intertor mill ele tor ind warehouses *§ 1.316 1,048 2,127 1,159 
Total 1,996 919 6,890 ( 81 
Corn— 
(nm farms* SOL S04 995,279 
herminalst 12,570 15,774 
Commodity Credit) Cory 18,757 221,810 
Interior mill ele tor ind Warehouses § 93,750 10,621 
Total ; é - 1,256,381 1,273,484 
Oats— 
(on furma*® 7,920 245,772 b, 956 220,06 
Ferminalst 14,889 16,038 734 11,958 
Commedity Credit Corp. 16 178 171 4 
Interior mill elevators and warehouses* § 18,751 1,16 6,787 23,208 
Petal “1 283, 506,648 
Barley— 
(on farme* 1,196 S46 57,396 25,567 
Terminalst 24,285 14,79 S586 6.949 
Commodity ¢ Hy 63S 124 91 
Interior mill ele tors and warehouses* § 6,269 19.936 32,585 18,775 
Total 9 21 73,418 YsS,491 1.38 
Sorghum grain— 
‘on arm ° ** 
Verminalst 19.839 6.46 967 1 17 
Commodity Credit) Cory r “he 533 Tae t 
Interior mill el tor ind warehouses* § SS.s14 4,719 14,853 ’ 


Total 


eee “+? e+ ** 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch 


PMA at 44 terminal cities. fOwned by CCC 


and stored in bins or other storages owned or 


controlled by CCC; also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports and stored in Canadian ele- 
vators. Other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions. {Mills reporting 
to the Bureau of the Census on millings and stocks of flour. $All off-farm storages not 


ttherwise designated for each grain 


***Not available for 


April 1 nor July 1. 





Greater Feed Output Efficiency 
Stressed at Machinery Meeting 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, PA.—A 
good program, coupled with perfect 
weather in an ideal setting, made a 
real success of the mid-year meeting 
of the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn., held at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel here July 19-22. 

The convention, blending speaking 
sessions with recreational activities 
for a well-rounded social and busi- 
ness event, attracted a good repre- 
sentation of the machinery manufac- 
turing firms in the association. 

The program offered addresses by 
the present and past presidents of the 


association, a panel session covering 
the feed manufacturers’ viewpoint, 
an off-the-record address by Elwood 
C. Chase, assistant to the president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
directors’ and committee meetings. 


Feed Industry Viewpoint 

The feed industry viewpoint session 
featured E. G. Cherbonnier, feed con- 
sultant for the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., St. Louis, and W. C. 
Hiestand, S. H. Hiestand & Co., Sa- 
lunga, Pa., and president of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
The speakers covered the subjects, 
“Forecast of Probable Developments 
and Needs of the Large and Small 
Feed Manufacturer” and “A Moder- 


ate Size Feed Manufacturer’s Views 
Relative to Processing Machinery and 
Equipment.” Brief addresses were 
followed by an informative question 
and answer session. 

In the talks and discussion that 
followed, it was pointed out that the 
feed industry has made great strides 
in the past 10 years in pelleting, 
crumbling, delivery, packaging and 
other developments, with increased 
progress in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution in the offing because “fur- 
ther developments are inevitable.” 

“The feed industry exemplifies the 
American business system at its very 
best,” Mr. Cherbonnier noted. With 
a static acreage, except a possible 
slight increase through irrigation, 
and a growing population, we can 
look forward to the need of more 
formula feeds made possible through 
better production methods. We should 
“all go forward together for a bet- 
ter fed, more prosperous America,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Cherbonnier cited changes and 
advances in animal nutrition and feed 
industry operations. 

Competition and high labor costs 
have made production efficiency more 
important, Mr. Cherbonnier con- 
tinued. He said one large company 
which has stressed sales goals in tons- 
per-year is now giving equal atten- 
tion to man-hours-per-ton and urging 
every employee to assist in reducing 
last year’s figures. 


Recommends Service Department 

Mr. Hiestand also recommended to 
the GPMMA that a service depart- 
ment be set up to assist salesmen in 
handling individual problems of feed 
manufacturers. This would be a logi- 
cal follow-up on sales with the objec- 
tive of proper’ installation and plan- 
ning to get the greatest present and 
potential value from the machinery 
in consideration of the reduced man- 
hours objective, he said. 

“The best machine has not yet been 
made, and when it is made, it won't 
be the best unless properly placed for 
maximum efficiency of manufacturing 
operation,” he stated. 

Specific suggestions to the manu- 
facturers included more inexpensive 
driers for smaller manufacturers and 
improved machinery to handle a 
higher percentage of molasses be- 
cause of an increase in use of feed 
molasses in the offing. 

Harold M. Soars, president of 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., and past president of GPMMA, 
stated that peace will not have a 
detrimental effect on business and 
is not likely to cause a business de- 
pression. He called upon the manu- 
facturers to “present a good front 
of solid business practices” and pre- 
serve the standards of ethics and dig- 
nity in business. He advised the group 
to battle to preserve American in- 
dustry and not merely personal busi- 
ness success. 

In the brief address Mr. Soars 
likened business today to a _ well- 
equipped military unit with a “soft 
spot” in manpower. He saw industry 
lacking in “seasoned veterans,” and 
he asked, “Are we toughened to re- 
sponsibilities, are we qualified to fight 
when the battle becomes tough?” 

Mr. Soars stated that “business has 
had a hot potato dropped in its lap,” 
but he said that a long and just peace 
can only help American business. 


President’s Address 

Further counsel in the interest of 
future business success was offered 
by George F. Thomas, president of 
the Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 
and president of GPMMA, in an ad- 
dress at the mid-year banquet. 

He called for increased momentum 
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in advertising and sales, stating that 
“sustained, qualified advertising helps 
to level off the high peaks and the 
valleys in distribution.” “Shouldn’t we 
use more technical advertising to 
show our customers how to get more 
production and better quality result- 
ing from the use of our products,” 
he asked. 

Mr. Thomas further called for a 
change in sales attitudes and sales 
training programs bringing them up 
to date and eliminating weaknesses 
of the recent past. 

Touching on the buying perspec- 
tive, he told the machinery men to 
point out to buyers that they should 
purchase for requirements according 
to actual needs and anticipated in- 
creases based on careful analysis and 
study. “Let our industry be one of 
confidence because confidence lives 
better. It earns more and it gives 
more, it shares more, and it sells 
more,” he said. 

The GPMMA president stressed the 
need of further research and develop- 
ment in the industry and sound busi- 
ness administration and pricing to 
make it possible for the benefit of the 
entire nation. 

Chairmen of the speakers sessions 
included G. F. Thomas, H. M. Soars, 
I. S. Willis of the Superior Grain 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., vice 
president of GPMMA, Raymond J 
Walter, executive secretary of 
GPMMA, and R. R. Strong of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee, who acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet and awarded prizes won at 
the annual golf tournament held the 
afternoon prior to the banquet. 
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ROBERT M. DOYLE JOINS 
DAVID A. NOYES & CO. 


CHICAGO—David A. Noyes & Co., 
Chicago, securities and commodities 
firm, announces that Robert M. Doyle 
will head the commodities trading de- 
partment of the company, effective 
immediately. 

Mr. Doyle will handle futures trad- 
ing, as well as trading in cash com- 
modities, for the house, which was 
established in 1908 and is a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
other principal exchanges. The ad- 
dress of the company is Suite 610, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; the 
phone number is STate 2-0400. 

Mr. Doyle has been the head of 
his own business under the name of 
Doyle & Co. He has had many years’ 
trading experience at the Chicago 
Board of Trade in all kinds of grain 
and feed ingredients, especially soy- 
bean oil meal. 
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GLIDDEN ADDS STORAGE 
SPACE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS—Construction of 
a $650,000 addition to the grain and 
soybean storage facilities at The Glid- 
den Co. soya processing plant here 
has been announced by Dwight P. 
Joyce, Glidden president. 

The new facilities, scheduled for 
completion by October of this year, 
will double the grain and soybean 
storage space at the Indianapolis 
plant, bringing its total capacity up 
to 3 million bushels. 

The expanded storage facilities at 
the Indianapolis plant, plus the 2 
million bu. storage capacity of the 
Glidden Co. Chicago soya processing 
plant, will give the company a total 
midwestern grain and soybean stor- 
age capacity of 5 million bushels. 

Headquarters of Glidden soya prod- 
ucts division are in Chicago. 








} 
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Wheat Acreage 
Allotments for 
States Announced 


WASHINGTON-— State wheat acre- 
age allotments for the 1954 crop were 
determined and announced last week 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. The state allotments are 
within the national wheat allotment 
of 62 million acres which was an- 
nounced previously. 

Kansas, with 11,874,832 acres, has 
the largest state allotment. Among 
other leading wheat states, with their 
allotments, are: North Dakota, 8,254,- 
412 acres; Oklahoma, 5,212,994: 
Texas, 4,800,863; Montana, 4,603 194; 
Nebraska, 3,659,818; South Dakota, 
3,154,176. 

State and county committees of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will break the state al- 
lotments down to counties and to in- 
dividual farms 

State and county allotments are 
based on wheat acreages for the past 
10 years. Trends, weather, and oiher 
factors affecting wheat acreage are 
considered in arriving at state and 
county allotments. Past acreage in 
wheat, tillable acres, crop rotations, 
type of soil, and topography are con- 
sidered in determining allotments for 
individual farms. Wheat product’on 
records for 1951, 1952 and 1953 to 
aid in determining individual farm 
allotments, have been gathered in re- 
cent weeks through surveys of ail 
wheat farms. 

Each wheat grower will be adviced 
of the wheat acreage allotment for 
his farm in advance of the wheat 
marketing quota referendum to bo 
held Aug. 14. 

Wheat acreage allotments by stoic 
for the 1954 crop are: 

Alabama, 9,753; Arizona, 22,107: 
Arkansas, 23,166; California, 561,442; 
Colorado, 2,850,836; Connecticut, 863; 
Delaware, 50,514; Florida, 226; 
Georgia, 103,075; Idaho, 1,216,909; 
Illinois, 1,465,953; Indiana, 1,319,718: 
Iowa, 209,753; Kansas, 11,874,832; 
Kentucky, 221,393; Louisiana, 827; 
Maine, 1,713; Maryland, 238 768; 
Massachusetts, 835; Michigan, 1,041,- 
765; Minnesota, 936,681; Mississippi, 
9,178; Missouri, 1,287,559; Montana, 
4,603,194: Nebraska, 3,659,818; Ne- 
vada, 15,591; New Hampshire, 108; 
New Jersey, 63,710; New Mexico, 
199,084: New York, 335,228; North 
Carolina, 319,257; North Dakota, 8,- 
254,412: Ohio, 1,754,468; Oklahoma, 
5,212,994; Oregon, 865,762; Pennsyl- 
vania, 721,166; Rhode Island, 663; 
South Carolina, 147,015; South Da- 
kota, 3,154,176; Tennessee, 206,047; 
Texas, 4,800,863; Utah, 358,471; Ver- 
mont, 308; Virginia, 317,372: Wach- 
ington, 2,250,420; West Virginia, 56,- 
462; Wisconsin, 73,077; 
324,368: reserve, 558,000. 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSN. 
WILL MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


HUDSON, IOWA — Four half-day 
sessions on present-day problems of 
the soybean industry, as well as the 
annual banquet and entertainment 
are promised for the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the American Soybean 
Assn. at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Aug. 20-21, according to George M. 
Strayer, association secretary-treas- 
urer. 

An outlook forum with a panel dis- 
cussion on “Where Are Soybeans Go- 
ing?” will feature the final session 
on the afternoon of Aug. 21. Speakers 
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will cover marketing, soybean oil 
meal, research, world markets, the 
federal government and fats and oils. 

In addition there will be sessions 
on the general subjects of produc- 
tion, soy products and marketing, 
with leading authorities to cover each 
subject. 

The sessions on soybean production 
and products will be held Aug. 20, 
with speakers covering varieties, 
grass and weed control, fertilizer on 
soybeans, practical production meth- 
ods and expansion of markets. 

The session on marketing will be 
held on the morning of Aug. 21, and 
speakers will discuss grades, exports, 
prices, intelligent marketing, usage of 
urea, the administration in Washing- 
ton, and Canada as a continuing 
market. 

The annual association banquet and 
presentation of honorary life mem- 
berships will be on the evening of 
Aug. 20. 

Convention attendants have their 
choice of St. Louis municipal opera, 
“Kiss Me Kate,” seeing the St. Louis 
Cardinals play Chicago or Cincinnati, 
or a river excursion. The association 
is holding tickets for the opera and 
also the Cardinal games until Aug. 1. 
Members may obtain them through 
the association at Hudson, Iowa, un- 
til that date. 

Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 
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QUARTERMASTER PURCHASES 
72,250 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master office purchased 72,250 sacks 
of hard wheat flour for both domes- 
tic and export purposes during the 
week ending July 25. 

A total of 30,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour packed in 100-lb. papers 
for domestic use was awarded on 
July 21 to Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., for Kansas 
City, Mo., for beyond at $4.65. 

The remainder of the flour pur- 
chased on July 21 was for export use 
packed in 50-lb. cottons overpacked 
in multiwall papers and awarded as 
follows: General Mills, Ine., San 
Francisco, 25,934 cwt. for Seattle, 
Wash., at $5.88; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 1,316 ewt. 
for New Orleans, La., at $5.57 and 
15,000 ewt. for New Cumberland, Pa., 
at $5.95. 

The army’s next scheduled buying 
is set for the first part of August. 
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BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM 
NAMES DISTRIBUTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. The 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Mach- 
ine Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Moreau 
and Risch, Inc., Milwaukee, as exclu- 
sive representative for “Battle Creek” 
bakery equipment in Wisconsin, Up- 
per Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, In- 
diana and Northern Illinois. 

Moreau and Risch, Inc. has been 
in the bakery supply business in the 
territory named here since 1947. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, July 17, 1953 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 


Boston ‘ 55 j 
Buffal aren 264 380 
Afloat 91 91 oe 
Chicago ‘ . 374 
Duluth t80 2¢ 
Baltimore o* 20 
Canal . 16 : os 
Lakes ° 771 8 340 
Totals . 776 1,062 1,134 605 
Previous wek 602 291 877 397 


1,200,000 Bu. 
Addition Planned 
at Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Grain storage 
facilities that will increase the ca- 
pacity of the Norfolk & Western's 
elevator at Sewalls Point, Norfolk, 
Va., to two million bu. will be built 
immediately by the James Stewari 
Corp., Chicago, the railway has an 
nounced. Total cost will be over $1 
million, including incidental work 
done by the railway's own forces. The 
contractor is expected to finish the 
job by next May. 

The elevator addition will have ; 
capacity of 1,278,730 bu. Present ca- 
pacity is 750,000 bu. There will be 32 
new grain storage bins, each 24 ft 
in diameter inside and 106 ft. high. 
Conveying machinery and an addi- 
tional grain drier also will be in- 
stalled. The addition will be located 
on the pier side of the present ele- 
vator. 

When completed, the new facilities 
will be placed under long-term lease 
to the Continental Grain Co., holde1 
of the lease on the present elevator 
The plant will continue to be oper- 
ated as a public elevator. 

Including its foreign affiliates, Con- 
tinental is rated as the largest grain 
handling company in the world. 

The firm's current activity at Nor- 
folk includes the loading of 16 ships 
of the so-called mothball fleet with 
about 224,000 bu. each of surplus 
grain, a total of more than 3,500,000 
bu. The grain is being loaded in the 
ships to relieve the acute shortage 
of inland storage facilities. 

The N. & W. Elevator is the only 
deep water grain facility between 
Baltimore and Mobile, and utilization 
has expanded greatly in the last 
year. In 1952 Norfolk shipped only 
3.6% of grain exported from the East 
Coast. In April, 1953, it shipped 167, 
making it third behind Baltimore and 
Albany. During May, the export 
figure was the largest in the eleva- 
tor’s history. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 

the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 

merce, has estimated U.S. wheat flour 

production during May, 1953 at 17,- 

695,000 sacks for the calendar month 

total, or a daily average output of 

843,000 sacks for the 21-working-day 

month. 

(Editor’s Note: In its June 16, 1953 
issue, The Northwestern Miller esti- 
mated wheat flour production § for 
May at 17,295,000 sacks, or a daily 
average output of 829,200 sacks. Those 
totals are 1.6% below the reports 
of the Bureau of the Census.) 

The Census Bureau's report shows 
that, for the first time in at least 
five years, Kansas lost its position 
as the No. 1 state in flour produc- 
tion, being displaced by New York. 
The bureau's report showed flour out- 
put in Kansas at 2,401,000 sacks 
as against 2,469,000 sacks for New 
York 

Mills in New York averaged 117,- 
500 sacks a day output during May, 
an increase of 22% over the 96,500 
sacks average for April, according 
to the Census Bureau figures. 

Mills in Missouri showed an in- 
crease of 23% in the daily output 
average during May as compared 
with April. Other states which reg- 
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istered substantial increases included 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

Data on wheat flour production in 
all principal states as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, are contained 
in the following table: 

Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 


Wheat Flour Preduction by States 
for May and April, 1953 


ne omitted 


May April % 

Total Daily Total Daily Ch'ge 

N. ¥ 2.469 117.6 32,126 96.5 + 22.0 
Kansas 2.401 114 2,368 107.6 + 61 
Minn - 2,342 111.6 2,218 100.8 + 10.0 
Mo » BERe 67.4 1,207 54s + 23.0 
I! 1,057 h0.4 1.056 is. + 6.0 
Pexa vine 43.2 1,005 1 , 
Ohio 790 {7.6 S13 7.4 ;+ 16 
tthoa 4a: W s “us 
Wash H65 1.6 731 is 
Nebr in? 0 196 1S 
(regmor 161 : “ 1 “ ; rm | 
il 445 21 02 ‘ 70 
Mich 145 21 403 he h dt 
Utah 326 15 41% 1s 17.0 
ol t15 15 334 m4 06 
low “9 12.8 a0 12 ts 
Iriel 1 11.0 | le! is 
Mont 0 11.0 "4 " +150 
ND 192 9.2 174 sf $15.0 
oth trate 1 1 ti 1,48 67 } in 
Pota 1 i »17 1 su “9 
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PRESIDENT ESTABLISHES 
NEW FARM ADVISORY UNIT 


WASHINGTON-—-President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has issued an execu- 
tive order establishing an 18-man bi- 
partisan National Agricultural Ad- 
Vvisory Commission. 

The commission will review nation- 
al agricultural policies and the ad- 
ministration of farm programs and 
make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the better- 
ment of such policies and programs. 

The new permanent commission 
replaces a 14-man interim advisory 
agricultural committee appointed in 
December 1952 and which has been 
serving the Secretary of Agriculture 
in an advisory capacity since that 
time. The 18 members of the com- 
mission will be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. Not more than nine can be 
members of any one political party, 
and at least 12 of them must be 
representative farmers. The President 
will designate the chairman of the 
commission, 

In its advisory functions, the com- 
mission will be concerned with the 
broad fields of agricultural policy 
and administration, both as they af- 
fect the U.S. farmer and the national 
economy domestically and our in- 
ternational economic relationships as 
they bear on the welfare of agricul- 
ture. 

Initially, one-third of the members 
will be appointed for terms ending 
Jan. 31, 1955, one-third for terms 
ending Jan. 31, 1956, and one-third 
for terms ending Jan. 31, 1957. Suc- 
cessors will be appointed for 3-year 
terms. 

Since current legislation does not 
provide funds for defraying the costs 
of underwriting the services of the 
commission, it is anticipated that the 
Congress may be requested to provide 
for this purpose. 

The commission will meet upon re- 
quest of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Meetings will be arranged at least 
on a quarterly basis. 
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COLORADO M & E PAYS 25¢ 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that at a 
meeting held July 24, directors of the 
company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. The divi- 
dend is payable Sept. 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Aug. 14, 1953. 
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Stem Rust Reported 
Epidemic in Spring 
Wheat Area of N.W. 


MINNEAPOLIS Stem rust is 
epidemic throughout the spring wheat 
area of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, Donald G. 
Fletcher reported last week following 
a field trip through the area. 

Mr. Fletcher, who is executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
said that the bread wheat fields of 
the spring wheat area are all liber- 
ally infected with stem rust, and it 
is now apparent that durum wheat 
in 1953 will suffer severe loss in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. 

Mr. Fletcher's 12-day field trip of 
3,600 miles was completed July 18. 


Ideal Conditions for Spread 

Considering the moisture and tem- 
peratures that have occurred through- 
out the spring wheat area, the rust 
has had almost ideal conditions for 
increase and spread, Mr. Fletcher 
said. Only one limited area—an area 
in the Red River Valley—was ob- 
served where conditions might have 
been unfavorable for early rust de- 
velopment or where the grain 
emerged early and is filling ahead of 
damaging rust. 

Mr. Fletcher said indications are 
that a remarkably even distribution 
of wind-blown wheat stem rust spores 
occurred over a wide area reaching 
into Canada on the north, eastern 
Wyoming and Montana on the west 
and Wisconsin and Illinois on the east 
about the first of June. Another heavy 
spore shower occurred about the mid- 
dle of June in the same area. Several 
other less well defined wind move- 
ments brought additional spores north 
during at least three other periods in 
June and July. 

Results this year have definitely 
shown that all the durums are more 
susceptible to race 15B of stem rust 
than bread wheats. To date about 
70% of all the rust collections identi- 
fied have been 15B. An alarming 
thing, Mr. Fletcher continued, is that 
some of the trace races found attack 
some of the new hybrid varieties of 
wheat which are showing definite re- 
sistance to 15B. 

While no estimate on the _ basis 
of loss percentage can be made for 
durum at this time, Mr. Fletcher said 
he believed it would exceed any pre- 
vious loss the durums have suffered. 

Rust damage to the bread wheat 
crop will depend on how much the 
grain can fill before the rust be- 
comes heavy on the necks of the grain 
plants, Mr. Fletcher said. Through- 
out South Dakota, southeastern 
North Dakota and western Minne- 
sota, the necks of the grain in many 
fields were breaking out with rust 
pustules. Heavy neck infections which 
occur before the grain reaches dough 
stage usually result in severe dam- 


age 
Situation Critical 
Mr. Fletcher said the stem rust 
situation is critical in the bread 
wheat fields of the north central 
states. Much of the grain was three 


weeks or more from harvest at the 
time of his trip, and it will be hard 
to tell how severely this wheat will 


be damaged for next 10 days to 2 
weeks. 
Individual bread wheat fields in 


South Dakota on July 8 showed a 
rust severity as high as 60%, with 
the grain only in the milk stage, but 
most of the grain was in the flower- 
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to-berry-forming stage with only 1 to 
5% rust severity on 100% of the 
stems. In southeastern North Dakota 
on July 12, durum wheat was in the 
stage where berries were from one 
fourth to one half formed. Stem rust 
showed infections of 40 to 80% sev- 
erity in the worst fields and 5 to 
15% in most fields. 
¥ ¥ 
Outlook “Not Good” 

MINNEAPOLIS—Whether or not 
losses from stem rust will be as heavy 
in the northern part of the spring 
wheat area as in southern areas is 
still a matter of conjecture, but the 
present outlook is not good, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report issued 
July 25 states. 

In southern North Dakota and 
western Minnesota many durum fields 
have been totally destroyed, Peavey 
says. In the same area, there has 
been substantial damage to spring 
wheat, but losses will be lighter than 
on durum. 

Winter wheat harvesting is in full 
swing in the Billings, Mont., terri- 
tory, the Occident Elevators July 28 
bulletin states, noting that there is 
less concern about rust in that state 
than elsewhere in the territory. 

Another week will provide a fair- 
er picture of what can be expected 
in the territory east of the Missouri 
River, Occident says. Rust is present 
there in terrific quantities, and while 
opinions are numerous and varied, 
there is general concern over the 
probability of severe loss, the report 
adds. West of the river, rust infesta- 
tion is not so severe. 

Reports from Winnipeg state that 
crops developed rapidly under warm 
skies during the early part of last 
week, but showers to heavy rain and 
lower temperatures prevailed later. 
At some points in Alberta, tempera- 
tures dropped to within 5 degrees 
of freezing July 24. Heavy rains oc- 
curred in eastern Saskatchewan and 
most of Manitoba and precipitation 
at some points exceeded 3 in. Further 
rains are required in west central and 
northwest sections of Saskatchewan 
and adjacent areas in Alberta. 

Croplands in the Red River Valley, 
saturated since early May, received 
torrential rains, and many points 
have received far in excess of twice 
their normal rainfall. 

Wheat and coarse grains are rapid- 
ly heading out and most of the early 
sown wheat in southern Manitoba and 
southern Saskatchewan is completely 
headed. 
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J. W. HINES, RETIRED 
WARD EXECUTIVE, DIES 


CHICAGO—J. W. “Jack’’ Hines, 
retired vice president, Ward Baking 
Co., Chicago, died July 24 in Pres- 
byterian hospital, Chicago, at the 
age of 75. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Helen Hines, 5858 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, two sons, John R. 
and George W., and two daughters, 
Mrs. Ione Magner and Mrs. Frank 
B. Kelly, Jr. Burial was at Mt. Car- 
mel Cemetary, following mass at St. 
Ita’s Church. 

Mr. Hines had retained an active 
interest in baking industry affairs 
during his retirement. During World 
War II he served with the War Food 
Administration regional office in Chi- 
cago in connection with educational 
and administrative work on the bread 
order, WFO No. 1. 

He was an honorary member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 

A veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, he was a member of the first 
American troops to carry the Ameri- 
can flag into the city of Havana, 
Cuba. ° 





Texas-Oklahoma 
Chemists Report 
on New Wheat Crop 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Lone 
Star Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists held a 
crop discussion meeting July 11 in 
Oklahoma City. The following is a 
summary of the meeting and consti- 
tutes the Lone Star Section’s crop re- 
port on Oklahoma and Texas wheat: 

It was generally agreed that the 
1953 crop, though smaller, is com- 
parable to the 1952 crop and in some 
respects excels the old crop. 

All areas produced the expected 
acceptable varieties of good test 
weights in a dry condition for good 
storage. Proteins were generally high- 
farinograph curves and baking 
characteristics showed improvement 
over the 1952 crop results. 

The proteins on all varieties were 
consistently higher with the average 
for the two states up from 2 to 242%. 
Texas points reported protein aver- 
ages from 13.50% to 14%. In Enid 
the total receipts at this date aver- 
aged just slightly under 14%. Some 
Oklahoma points reported local aver- 
ages above 15%, but generally 13.5% 
to 14% protein range covered all but 
a few areas. In Oklahoma proteins 
ranged from a few samples at 11% 
to a high of 18%. The bases for these 
figures were all on wheat of good 
test weights. 

Considering the high protein con- 
tents and some adverse weather con- 
ditions, the test weights were excel- 
lent. Only as the harvest moved into 
the later maturing wheats in north- 
ern Oklahoma was there any appre- 
ciable decline in test weights. This 
trend continued as the harvest moved 
northward into Kansas. For the most 
part, Texas reported 60- to 62-pound 
wheat, and the Oklahoma southern 
counties continued the average with 
some wheats over 64 lb. At the Enid 
terminal the average receipts from 
central and southern Oklahoma were 
61.6 and the northern counties were 
averaging 59 lb. 

Ash contents from experimentally 
milled flours are showing normal re- 
sults for the various varieties. Only 
on low test weight wheats are in- 
creases seen in flour ash, and these 
wheats can easily be avoided in mill 
mixes. Ash contents present no prob- 
lem, especially with the high per- 
centages of low ash varieties that are 
grown in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Farinograph curve characteristics 
are normal for all varieties of this 
crop with all varieties showing im- 
provec curves over last year’s crop. 
There were many reports of 6-min- 
ute peaks, and the average from most 
laboratories was over 5-minute peaks. 

Absorption was reported from nor- 
mal to 2% increase. It was a general 
consensus of the group that absorp- 
tion would be up for the crop year. 
Baking characteristics are normal to 
slightly improved. Mixing times and 
tolerances are comparable to the 1952 
crop. The doughs are elastic with 
good oven spring and_ producing 
breads of good volumes and desirable 
grain and texture characteristics. The 
bromate response is good. At this 
early date the malt requirements are 
normal and very similar to last year. 

Few mills reported grinding new 
wheats in any quantity, and most 
opinions were from laboratory mill- 
ings. There is every reason to believe 
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that the bakers will notice little 
change as the mills change to all 
new wheat, and what change is noted 
will be improvement in grain and tex- 
ture. The mills may find that it will 
be necessary to increase the protein 
content of their flours which can only 
mean baking advantages to their cus- 
tomers. 
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NORMAN S. VERITY JOINS 
CANADIAN RICE MILL 


TORONTO — Norman S. Verity, 
former vice president and general 
manager of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has joined 
the newly constituted board of Mount 
Royal Rice Mills, Ltd. Mr. Verity re- 
mained with St. Lawrence for a peri- 
od after it was acquired by the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

Majority control of the Mount 
Royal company has been acquired by 
L. Eric Redford, president of the 
Robert Redford Co., and a director 
of Mount Royal since 1924. The an- 
nual meeting of the company, held 
recently in Montreal, appointed Mr. 
Redford as president and elected a 
new slate of directors. 

Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd. is 
engaged in the importation of un- 
milled rices, milling them into whole 
grain rices and other products such 
as rice flour, ground rice, rice meal, 
rice middlings and brewers’ rice. The 
plant is located in Montreal and dis- 
tribution is made throughout Canada. 

For the financial year ended April 
30, 1953 the net profit was reported 
at $80,063 as against $31,598 for the 
previous year. Mr. Redford reported 
that business in the current period 
was keeping up favorably in compari- 
son with the past year. Appraisers 
in May 1952 set the replacement 
value of the land, plant and equip- 
ment at approximately $1.2 million. 
The book value, after depreciation, 
is $165,240. 

Outstanding capitalization consists 
of $110,000 3% and 3%% first mort- 
gage bonds and 60,000 n.p.v. common 
shares. 

At the meeting where control of 
the company was switched a total of 
48,907 shares was represented in per- 
son or by proxy out of the 60,000 
shares outstanding. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














al BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
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The Flour Milling Industry's 
Self-Appraisal 


What do flour millers think of 
themselves and their industry? How 
do other industries rate themselves? 
In a comparison of these industry 
self-ratings, where is the flour milling 
industry weak and where is it strong? 

Answers to these questions may be 
found in a presentation made at the 
1953 convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. by Maurice 
Johnson, vice president of the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City 


Mr. Johnson's presentation dealt 
primarily with the formula feed in- 
dustry and a comparison of it with 
other industries, but the flour mill- 
ing industry's self-appraisal was part 
of his original and interesting piece 
of work. 

Charts portraying industry self- 
ratings are reproduced on these pages. 
In addition to one for the formula 
feed industry, there are one for the 
closely allied flour milling industry 


Formula Feed Industry 





Recsecdh Community 


100 


Product — Consumer Credit with 
Responsibility | - Education Policws Cc 





























ARNOLD 
~~ 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Ihansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Y):cealaeles 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 







Ptah sine 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY. | 
. AKG cC@erTv « MINNBOS OTA Fees 








DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


eae be A 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 

















BECAUSE: 


iS 


BAY 
STATE 





We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 








BAY STATE 


WINONA 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —sut tt 2 Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


.. « Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx¢ extinguisher Auid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Mutat Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO,, Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 

Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 
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Flour Milling Industry 
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and another giving composite evalua- 
tions of these and three other indus- 
covering petroleum, pharma- 
ceuticals and home building. 

Mr. Johnson assembled his material 
by asking leading men in each indus- 
try to estimate the standing of their 
profession in 1938 and 1953. 

The solid bars in each chart rep- 
resent the self-rated position of the 
industry in several important phases 
of operation in 1938; the striped bars 
represent the standing in 1953. 

“Tt was astonishing to see how simi- 
lar the evaluations were within each 
industry,” Mr. Johnson said. “Each 
seemed to recognize the strengths and 


tries 














weaknesses of his field as plainly as 
we do in ours.” 


The flour milling industry, the 
charts show, is ahead of the formula 
feed industry in most categories; it 
also is ahead of the composite indus- 
try picture in many respects. AIl- 
though flour milling has not shown 


relatively so much improvement as 
other industries since 1938, it did 
not have so far to _ go. Others 
ranked lower 15 years ago. While 


showing improvement in most cate- 
gories, flour milling has lost some 
ground since 1938 in two categories, 
production efficiency and credit 
policies. 

In commenting on the industry rat- 









Cotton and Burlap Bags 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1E. 


KANSAS CILY * BUFFALU * NEW YURKK 





MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Colorado 





‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





100080. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















— 
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Composite Industry 
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ings and the lessons they hold for the 
feed industry, Mr. Johnson said that 
flour milling has a spotty profile that 
points a lesson. It is high in efficiency 
and low in consumer education, he 
said. “Surely we can learn from flour 
millers that we must do more than 
make a good product,” Mr. Johnson 
said. ‘We must work diligently with 
our buyers and develop products they 
want and cannot afford not to use.” 








GRAIN SERVICE 
Guerywhore 








New York Louisville 


gp <—o— 

t. Louis nt 

Kansas City mee 

Omaha iis Ft Worth 
inneapolis Satan 

Buffalo San Francisco 

Toledo Los Angeles 

Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 

Norfolk Washington, D. C. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
Minneapolis Enid 
Buffalo Galveston 
© Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
a Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 


















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, ill 














The picture of the flour milling in- 
dustry shows that production effi- 
ciency is as high or higher than in the 
feed industry or composite industry 
group; however, it has slipped slightly 
since 1938. Personnel relations have 
improved somewhat and are a little 
above average. Research within in- 
dustry has risen above the 75% level. 
Community interest and activity, al- 
ready higher in 1938 than in other 
industries now, has shown a slight ad- 
vance. Flour milling’s product re- 
sponsibility rating is the best of all 
individual ratings in milling or in the 
composite group. 

Selling, Education Lag 

In advertising and merchandising, 
the charts show, the flour milling in- 
dustry has improved since 1938, but 
it lags behind other industries. Con- 
sumer education also has improved 
but still lags. In credit policies, flour 
milling, like feed milling, has 
dropped back since 1938. Flour mill- 
ing’s reputation with the consumer 
is ranked high and is somewhat bet- 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
And at the top of Fine Quality 


we 
1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


be ee eee as eS eee eee eae eD aaa area aaa ae a = 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


ay 
nee 








The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.’—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che- Northwestern Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 





118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


CHIEAGO ci on 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER © FEEDSTUFFS 
THe American BAKER © MILLING PRODUCTION 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 





CHICAGO 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities Jor Serving the Milling Indus | 

















CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINN’PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

} 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


| NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
| 





NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


| FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 














OFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 











a ee a . ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


B® POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 





“ FOUNDED BY 
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WESTERN STAR 


KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


There’s better bread 
ahead when you switch 
to these Star flours. 
Better wheat is the 
foundation of their 
outstanding baking 
qualities. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


“W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








Miecus AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1nd 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

\, LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "AT?" 











ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











ter than the already relatively good 
1938 level. 

Petroleum and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry profiles (not illustrated here) 
show higher ratings than flour milling 
in a number of categories. However, 
in general, the flour milling position 
is relatively good, as the accompany- 
ing charts indicate. The industry 
ranks higher in many respects than 
the formula feed industry or the 
composite industry group. 

The major milling industry weak- 
ness it appears, is in advertising and 
merchandising and consumer educa- 
tion, where the industry lags behind 
others and has not shown so much 
improvement since 1938. Also, pro- 
duction efficiency and credit policies 
are among the industry’s lower rat- 
ings, having slipped back since 1938. 

On the other hand, flour milling 
continues high in product responsi- 
bility and reputation with the con- 
sumer, indicating that the industry 
has a good product and is willing to 
stand behind it and is held in good 
esteem by the consumer. A major 
need, then, the charts indicate, is a 
better job of educating and selling by 
a high ranking industry. The need of 
continued progress in other respects 
also is indicated, for other industries 
are approaching or passing flour mill- 
ing as they advance from lower posi- 
tions 15 years ago. 





During the last 
Marines had a hard fight with Japs 
on an island infested with cannibals. 


World War, our 


After the battle, it was evident 
the native cannibals did not approve 
of the Americans. When pressed for 
an explanation of their attitude, their 
chief replied: “You are savages. I 
do not want my people to be spoiled 
by you. I have watched you for two 
weeks. Each day you have killed more 
Japs than you could eat.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“People are disgustingly dishonest 
these days,” raged Mrs. Gypwell. 
“This morning our milkman gave me 
a phony half-dollar in change.” 

“Why don’t you give it back to 
him next week?” suggested her hus- 
band. 

“I can’t,” mourned Mrs. Gypwell. 
“I got rid of it at the bakery! But 
I'll get even with that no-good milk- 
man yet.” 


¢¢¢ 
The cold gals never get the fur 
coats, 
¢?¢¢ 


A grumpy-looking man boarded a 
train in Knoxville, called for a pil- 
low, made himself comfortable and, 
just before closing his eyes for a 
nap, extracted a sizable sign from 
his briefcase and propped it on his 
lap. The sign read: 

“I don't trust Malenkov. I hope we 
won't have another war. I think 
prices will start toé go down in about 
a year, but that we won't have an- 
other depression. Wake me up at 


Atlanta.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


Two of the camels in little Audrey’s 
Christmas drawing were going to- 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 





- 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











J Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RTLOUR ponestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Cable Address: “Dorrgracnu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,””’ Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘““CoventTryY,”’ London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 
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ward a group of buildings, the low- 
est of which had a huge star above 
it. The third camel and his rider 
were going directly away from it. 
“Why is the third man going in a 
different direction?” I asked. 
Hardly lifting her head, Audrey 
replied: “Oh, he’s looking for a park- 


ing place.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Hold-up man to bank clerk: “Come 
on, hand over that thousand dollars.” 

Bank clerk, nervously: “Y-y-ess, 
s-s-ir, cer-cert-ainly, s-sir. H-how 
will y-you h-h-have it? W-will t-t- 
tens be all r-right?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

When Brown called at the house 
of Keene, a business associate, he 
was met in the hall by a very home- 
ly woman. She took his hat and mo- 
tioned him toward the living room 
where he was greeted by Keene him- 
self. 

“Say,” said Brown, ‘‘was that your 
wife or a maid?” 

“Oh, come now,” replied Keene, 
“would I hire a maid that homely?” 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DrpLoma,’’ Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON ,.E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Cleremont 
NJ. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Hlinois. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 
Jan, 23-25— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


Ave., New Brunswick, 





N. V. secs, anaes 
Y “MEELUNIE” 


” \ AMSTERDAM 


. 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


560 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (ostbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Address 


Cable “Felixcohen" 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 7 _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N.V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 








Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer”’ 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Visco” 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


July 28, 1953 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
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rhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve and bonght from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 














you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 
































... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 





- s 
"he ae 


® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- DYOX 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. ne ee SND 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter. brighter flour 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox,” and ‘“N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What must we do to protect our- 
selves from enemy air attack? 


Many things, in a country as large as ours. One of them is 
to set up a network of radar stations to detect enemy planes. 
Our Air Defense Command is doing this. But radar depends 
on line-of-sight electronic beams, so terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth make it ineffective for low-fly- 


ing aircraft. 


That’s why the Ground Observer Corps has been organized 
—why it is even now operating 24 hours a day, with over 
300,000 volunteers who can detect low-flying enemy planes 
and do other things to compensate for blind spots in our 
radar defense network. 


The Ground Observer Corps needs more volunteers desper- 
ately, especially on the east and west coasts, and in the 
northern states. Will you help—for only a few hours a week? 
Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground 


Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 








